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SPRAYING THE ORCHARDS ON A UTAH FRUIT FARM 


On the Elsworth farm at the entrance to Provo canyon, all the trees are sprayed from six to eight times a year 
Not because the admirable state law makes spraying compulsory, 
the outfit illustrated above, two rows at a time are thoroughly sprayed and with surprising efficiency and economy. 
The trees not being high (only five toseven years from setting, most of them), the men walk in order to get the 
spray on the underside of the foliage more thoroughly than could be done from the wagon. In old orchards ot 
large trees, of course the spraying is done mainly from the wagon, 
orchardists in the middle and eastern states, 


but because it pays to do so. By means of 


This method affords a hint for our progressive 
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Feeds for Supplementing Pastures. 





The dairy and live stock interests have 
frequently suffered from a lack of grain feed 
during the latter part of the summer. ‘Lhis 
affects the dairy interest more serious- 
ly than any other and in order to assist 
dairymen W. J. Fraser of the Ill exp sta 
gives some advice concerning summer pas- 
turage in a recent circular. The pasture, 
he says, will carry much more stock during 
spring and early summer and even in the 
fali than it will during the dry weather 
in midsummer. If it is helped out during 
this season much more stock can be car- 
ried on a given area than on pasture alone. 

Feed may be supplied in two ways, cither 
by growing some crop that can be pastured 
off by turning the stock on a short time 
each day, or by cutting the crop and 
hauling it to the pasture. The former 
method is a greater economy of labor, but 
there is a great waste of feed. Mr Fraser 
suggests the following succession for soil- 
ing crops: 

CROPS FOR PARTIAL SOILING DURING MIDSUMMER 


Approx- 
imate Approxi- 

Seed timeof mate time 

Kinds of fodder pacre seeding of feeding 
Oats and Canada peas(each), lbu Apri5 July 1-July 15 

Corn—early, sweet or dent, 6qts Mayl July i-Augl 
Corn—mediuin-dent, 5qts Mayl5 Aug 1-Se,t 30 
Cowpeas, lbu MayI5 Aug 1-Sept 30 
Soja beans, lbu Mayl5 Aug l-Sept 15 
Oats and Canada peas(each), ibu Mayl July 15-Augl 
Rape (Dwarf Essex), 4lbs Mayl July 1l-Augl | 
Rape, second sowing, i Ibs Junel Aug 1-Sept 1] 

Rape, third sowing, 4ibs Julyl Sept1l-Octl 


For central and northern Ill no crop will 
produce more feed to the acre than corn. 
Py plarting a small quantity of an egrly 
variety of the general crop, corn may be 


had in proper condition for feed from the 
miitdle of July until frost. Some of the 
very early varieties will mature in 60 or 


75 days after planting. It should not be 
fed too young, for even after it has attained 
its full hight, it contains only one-third as 
much nutriment as when in the roasting 
ear. Some leguminous crops such as clover, 
Canada peas, cowpeas, soja beans, are es- 
pecially valuable for this purpose. Cow- 
peas and soja beans give large amounts 
of feed from the first of August until frost. 
Oats and Canada peas yield well. They are 
not in condition to feed for more than two 
or three weeks, but the supply may be 
lengthened by sowing at different dates. 
If any portion becomes too ripe, it may be 
utilized by making it into hay. 

Rape is also an excellent feed, as it grows 
quickly and yields a relishable fodder. It 
remains green for a considerable length of 
time and will produce a good second crop 
when cut and pastured off. Green feed 
may be had all summer by sowing rape 
at intervals of two or three weeks. Care 
must be taken to prevent its spoiling after 
being cut, as it will taint the milk. Cows 
must become accustomed to it gradually, as 
there is some danger of bloating If pas- 
ture is short and no provision has been 
made for green feed, cut the corn from the 
regular crop, if it is near the roasting ear 
stege. Never under any circumstances al- 
low the animals to go hungry. 


Growing Corn for Ensilage. 


NETHLA ROBINSON, NEW YORK. 





After much experience in raising hoed 
and sowed corn I prefer the latter for the 
bulk of ensilage. So much more can be 
raised on the same amount of ground than 
would be secured.if planted, and if sown 
early on ground properly prepared it will 
give a good crop of grain as well as fodder. 
The ground should be well plowed, after 
which it should be thoroughly pulverized 
either with a wheel or spring tooth harrow. 
When sown harrow again, after which give 
a good coating of manure. The variety of 
corn to be sown is no small. item to look 
out for if you wish best results. It has 
been fully demonstrated that sweet corn 
is not the best for ensilage. Our favorite 
kinds are the Pride of the North and Leam- 
ing. However successful the average 


farmer may be in~-raising a fine -erep of 
corn he add= needless expense in harvest- 
ing it. 


The corn binder industry is yet in 
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FORAGE 


its infancy and the use of the machines has 
not become general in all parts of the coun- 
try on account of the high price asked for 
them, 

I have always used a mowing machine in 
lieu of a corn binder for cutting sowed corn. 
Many think it will ruin the mower, but I 
bought a new machine about 12 years ago, 
for which I paid $50, and have always cut 
the sowed corn with it and it is a good 
machine to-day. Alihough it has cut acres 
upon acres of corn, besides the hay, the ex- 
penses for repairs have been very light. 
To be sure it was a first-class machine 
and has been used with the greatest of 
care. But suppose one pays $50 for a ma- 
chine (they are still cheaper now) every 10 
or 12 years, how far would that go in hiring 
extra hands to make up for what the ma- 
chine does? 

Cut any one day only what can be put 
into the silo that day. One man follows 
the machine and places the cut corn in 
bundles to expedite matters when drawing 
in. When all that can be easily pitched off 
the ground with a fork is drawn in and dis- 
posed of, put a horse on the horse rake and 
rake the ground over. This keeps it clean- 
ed up in good shape and is quickly done. 
Managed in this way, the expense is no- 
where near so great as when done in the 
usual way. It is said that in filling a silo 
you cannot get in too much grain. I agree 
with that, but want the grain evenly mixed 
through. If only a part of the corn is well 
eared up and the rest just fodder it is much 
better to have two silos, one for the clear 
fodder and the other for the eared fodder. 
In this way you can feed your stock just 
the ration you desire, while with all sorts 
unevenly mixed in one silo, you are apt to 
get some feeds with no grain and some with 
too much. 


—— 

Value of Deep-Rooted Plants—Many of 
the most valuable green manuring crops 
are distinguished by the fact that they 
send their roots into the soil to an enor- 
mous depth. Such crops are highly bene- 
ficial in two ways: First, they bring up 
from the subsoil food not available to or- 
dinary crops, but having been thus pumped 
up, as it were, it become available to suc- 
ceeding shallow-rooted crops; second, it 
has been found that crops which are ordi- 
narily shallow-rooted send their roots much 
deeper than usual when they are made to 
follow a deep-rooted, green-manuring crop. 
Thus, for example, Schultz-Lupitz has no- 
ticed that the roots of the potato, which or- 








dinarily develop almost entirely near the 
surface, penetrate deeply into the ground 
after a crop of lupines, following the fur- 
rows left by the decay of the roots of the 
lupines. This renders the potato less liable 
to injury from drouth, increases enormous- 
ly the store of food within its reach and so 
makes the crop more certain and larger.— 
[Prof William P. Brooks, Massachusetts, 





Peanuts as Hog Food—In some investi- 
gations at the Ala exp sta Poland-China 
hogs were hurdled in a field of peanuts 
and were given shelled corn in addition. 
Peanuts yielded 63 bu per acre. A part of 
the foliage was eaten as well as the nuts. 
Valuing the corn at 40c per bu and the pork 
at 3c per lb, the profit from the peanuts 
was at the rate of $18 per acre. The soil 
was a poor sandy upland which would not 
have produced more than $10 or 12 worth 
of cotton per acre. The expense of culti- 
vating the peanuts was less than cultivat- 
ing cotton. In another test unhulled pea- 


nuts and corn meal were compared. It 
was concluded that when peanuts were 
fed alone, young pigs were able to 
make a growth of 9 lbs per bu of pea- 


nuts, equivalent to a profit of 27c per bu. 
The pigs fed corn alone made very poor 
gains, thus demonstrating the value of a 
variety of feeds. 

Soja Beans Grew Rapidly—I planted 
soja beans last year, May 10, using a corn 
planter drilling so that there was a seed 
every six inches. They grew vigorously, 
attaining a hight of 3 to 4 ft. Blossoms 
began to maturein Sept, but no seed was ma- 
tured, although they grew until Nov. The 
beens should be planted in rows about 
20 in apart. I do not consider the crop 
very valuable for forage, as the stems are 
tco hard to be eaten.—[E. B. Wheeler, Cook 
Co, Ill. 





An Unsatisfactory Cross—After four 
years’ experience in crossing Holsteins and 
Jerseys I have 15 cross-bred heifers, with 
the following characteristics: A reddish- 


black color very unpleasing, a large, rangy 
form with lean quarters, large neck and 
low head, quality below that of either 


parent, milk of poor quality and medium in 
quantity.—_[{F. P. Wells, Vermont. 





Profit in Onions—A. M. S., New York, 
should read one of the little books on this 
subject published by Orange Judd com- 
pany. 








You Must Have a Watch! 


WALTHAM WATCHES are the best you 
can buy. They are guaranteed by the 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 
COMPANY. The movement engraved 
with the trade-mark “ RIVERSIDE” 


is specially recommended. 


Insist on 


a Waltham Watch, and do not be 
persuaded that something else is better, 


for there is no better. 


For sale by all jewelers. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of interesting 
information about watches, sent free-on request. 


AMERICAN WaLtTHam Watcu Co., WALTHAM, MASS. 
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St0CKS, 
TEN SHARES UPWARD, 


Five per cent. to 10 per cent. margin. 
Send for Wall Street Manual and Letter. 


S. J. PECK &-CO., 
62 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Established 1878. Members Con. Stock Exchange. 





JONEY MONEY 3or 


is the theme of Gleanings i in Bee Gult 
dsomely_Lustrated Month. iia. 
ed to A Iture. © sample, together ‘with 
Book on Bee Supplies and Book on Bee ee 
© mention this paper when writ. 


THE a ty i. ROOT CO. ad MEDI NA, ‘On10. 








Miss [dlessom. 


_ Pare Ivory, (so painters knew,) Zia 
) Brought out the beauties, when they drew : 
> fine-arched brow and dainty dress 


— a ei 
Be. 
fe 


That marked the style of loveliness 


Which seems so quaint to me and you. 
4 


Now, altered fashions quite esche So May, whose skin is ike the hue 


The Empire waist and wp Of Orchard sprays w pring steals through— 
Yet modern beauties need, . Her hand, and hair, mmer dress 
ure m4 So soft their touch seems a caress— 
- a _Finds Ivory her dependence, too- 


» ers “e Pure Ivory Soap. 


IT FLOATS. 


RIGHT 1699 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNAT 


Any person wishing a copy of this picture may mail to us 
Soap Wrappers, on receipt of which we will send a copy (without printing) 
on enamel plate paper, 14x 17 inches, a suitable size for framing. 
THE PROCTER 4 GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 
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Experience in Growing Onions. 
JAMES M’VITTY, LAKE CO, O. 


I have 18 acres onion land and usually 
seed about 16 acres of this area. The soil 
is black muck with a mixture of white 
sand through it. The soil has a quicksand 
bottom and spring water can be had any 
time in the year by digging 2% ft. The 
ground is well tiled with round tile. I have 
my onion land fenced into small parcels of 
about 2 acres each in order to keep the wind 
from blowing out the onions. I use 5 lbs 
of seed to the acre, in rows 14 inches apart. 
I use a great deal of stable manure, also 
drill in between 400 and 500 lbs high grade 
commercial fertilizer to the acre, drill- 
ing this directly under the row of onion 
seed. I try to begin seeding the first week 
in April. 

When the onions get size to them I use 
the onion plow or banker to throw up suf- 
ficient earth to cover them. This prevents 
undue coloring by sun and light. I keep 
the soil well stirred with cultivator as long 
as the tops will permit. The accompanying 
picture represents a field of about two 
acres white globe onions that yielded 1000 
bu per acre and brought me a fancy price. 
Lake Co is noted for the fine onions grown 
here and the crops have brought large 
amounts of money. But within the last 
few years competition in other places has 
resulted in less profit to growers, as onions 
form a very expensive crop to raise. Mag- 


For Week Ending April 29, 1899 


gots and cutworms frequently do great 
damage. .To show the remarkable wide 
fluctuations in price I send the ruling quo- 
tations per barrel at the opening and clos- 
ing of each season for the last 15 years as 
I find them in my day book. 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF ONION PRICES. 

Open Close Open 
1882-3......$1.75 $2.05 1890-1......$2.40 
1883-4...... 1.50 1.75 1891-2...... 2.76 
1834-5 165 3.50 1892-3...... 1.60 
1885-6...... 2.00 2.40 1893-4...... 2.50 
1886-7...... 1.50 3.75 1894-5...... 2.00 
1887-8...... 2.75 2.20 1895-6...... 1.40 
1888-9...... 2.50 -60 1896-7...... 1.00 
1889-90..... 1.50 3.50 1897-8...... 1.40 


Clos 

$4.00 
1.90 
2.10 
1.40 


The Value of Poultry Manure. 


The amount of this fertilizer on the or- 
dinary farm is not large, but it is so rich 
that it should always be carefully cared for 
and applied where it will do the most good. 
The material contains large percentages of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. Ac- 
cording to the central exp sta, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, the composition of the average poultry 
manure is as follows: Water 66 per cent, 
nitrogen .8 to 2 per cent; phosphoric acid 
-5 to 2 per cent, potash .8 to .9 per cent. 


According to this analysis the value per ton 


will range from. $5 to $8.50. 

The composition of this manure will of 
course depend largely upon the character 
of the food. From chickens fed ground 
bone and a mixture of grain, the manure 


No. 17 


will be much more valuable than that from 
those fed corn exclusively. Poul- 
try manure ferments quickly and will lose 
much of its nitrogen unless this is pre- 
served by means of absorbents. Lime or 
wood ashes should not be used for this pur- 
pose, but dry loam or muck, moss litter 
from peat bogs, road dust and the like are 
all useful for scattering over the floor of 
the poultry house, 
cincinnatilit tig 


Green Manuring may be the means of 
cleansing the field from weeds, for which 
purpose, of course, only the crops of the 
most rapid growth are useful, It 
increases the store of organic matter in 
the soil, and so furnishes the conditions 
favorable for the multiplication of earth 
worms, and these, as Darwin has pointed 
out, by their activities improve the soil in 
many ways, most important among which 
are better aeration, bringing of the finer 
materials to the top, pulverization and in- 
creased solubility of its constituents. 
(Prof William P. Brooks, Massachusetts 


Strawberries Worthy of Trial—For west- 
ern N Y Anlo was the most productive 
strawberry fruited during 1898. It is of 
gcod size, firm and attractive. Stahelin 
produced the largest amount of early fruit 
at the N Y exp sta. Of late varieties, Rural 
Gem, Oswego, Queen and Michigan are 


reccmmended for trial. 








TWO-ACRE FIELD OF WHITE GLOBE ONIONS IN LAKE CO. O 
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Secure Good Seed Potatoes. 





The importance of using sound, unsprout- 
ed potatoes for seed cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Just where to get the seed is 
a matter of opinion. Some would send 
north each year for new _ stock, while 
others prefer to get their seed potatoes from 
the south. The Ohio exp sta in its tests 
has found that the locality from which seed 
is obtained is a matter of less importance 
than the manner in which the seed is kept 
during the winter. Cold storage Ohio po- 
tatoes have given as good crops as those 
from Maine or North Carolina. Cold stor- 
age, however, is not convenient for all, 
hence the easiest plan is to secure seed 
potatoes late in the season by planting 
them the last of July. 

To carry out this plan preparation must 

begun as early as the first of May. Or- 
dinarily potatoes will not keep in condition 
for planting until the first of July, but 
if they are taken from the cellar before 
they begin to sprout or when the sprouts 
are just starting and spread on a barn 
ficor or loft, or some other place where they 
will receive little light, they will throw out 
short stubby sprouts about one-half inch in 
length and then remain in that condition 
for months, The potatoes must be only one 
layer deep preferably, and seed ends up. 
When planted the potatoes will come up 
quickly and make their growth in a short 
time and almost surely give a zoud crop. 
The potatoes produced by this method will 
keep in a common cellar without sprouting 
and for this purpose are much superior 
to seed grown in the ordinary way. 





Cultivation of Growing Crops. 
PROF CHARLES W. BURKETT. 





It is a good practice to cultivate growing 
crops before they are planted. Get the soil 
in good condition, so that the seed has a 
perfect seedbed and then even before the 
plants appear, we find it the best practice 
to go over with a fine harrow or weeder, to 
destroy the young weeds that always get 
the best start, because they start right 
from the top of the ground, whereas the 
seed for the crop is an inch or more below 
the surface. This harrowing always leaves 
the surface in fine condition. 

Keeping down the weeds is the all im- 
pertant thing with any growing crop. The 
weeds not only rob the plants of the need- 
ed fertility, but use a large amount of 
water, which is so necessary during the 
growing season. It is not a question as to 
how often we cultivate, but how thorough- 
ly. The essential things are the destruc- 
tion of the weeds and the breaking of the 
crust that forms after a rain. 


A Steel Wagon Track on Trial. 
PROF W. M. HAYS, MINNESOTA. 








The steei track atthe Minn exper 
sta is a portion of the track 
prepared by the office of road inquiry of the 
dep’t of agri for the Omaha exposition 
last year. The steel rails, a, are 8 in wide, 





CROSS SECTION OF STEEL TRACK, 


with % in flange, e, at the outer edge, and 
30 ft long. They are made of channel steel, 
and to the channel steel are bolted L-shap- 
ed strips of steel, b, which extend outward, 


There are no timbers used. The channel, 
ec, should be filled with cement before lay- 
ing. This gives a base for each rail to rest 
upon a little over a foot wide. The rails 
@re tied together every 8 ft or 10 ft by 
means of bars or cross-ties, d, which are 
bolted to the bottoms of the rails. 

This road has been tried but little. It 
was laid only a month or so before the 
ground froze last fall. The first experi- 
ment of trying it with dirt or gravel sur- 
facing material showed that it was not a 
svecess, as the wheels of the wagon would 





FARM AND FIELD 


run off the track and cut into the gravel 
or dirt. The edges of the rails being 
smooth, the wheels would not come back 
onto the track readily. Broken stone and 
cobble stones were then used and helped 
to return the wheels to the track, these 
stones being laid both inside and outside 
of each rail, as shown at g. 

The steel would probably cost $2500 per 
mile. It would work much better with ma- 
cadam between the tracks and for a foot 
or two on either side. This would bring the 
cost up to the cost of macadam, It may 
be that the rails can be made in some dif- 
ferent form that will hold the wheels on 
the track, and so constructed that the 
wheels will easily come back on to the 
track when in a rut beside the rails, though 
it is quite likely that stone will be neces- 
sary to accomplish this last. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Cedars from Seed—cC. C. S.: The cones 
of cedar trees should be picked, thoroughly 
dried and the seed shaken out. The seed 
of red cedar remains in the ground a year 
before germinating. Plant the seeds in 
beds 4 ft wide, running east and west. The 
first year the young plants should be shad- 
ed. This can be done by setting posts 8 ft 
apart and 7 ft above the ground and plac- 
ing on top a screen or lath of brush to shut 
off about one-half to two-thirds of the sun’s 
rays. Sow broadcast quite thickly, rake 
in, cover lightly with sand and then follow 
with a coating of larch leaves, sawdust or 
similar material. Keep the beds perfectly 
clean by hand weeding. They should be 
made and screened the fall before they are 
to be used. Sow as early as the weather 
will permit, but not until the ground is in 
good cor “ition. In many cases germina- 
tion can hurried by soaking in warm 
water seve.al hours before planting. 











Good Grass Mixtures—F. W.G.: For your 
part of the country the following mixture 
has been found quite satisfactory: Timothy 
5 Ibs, taller oat grass 10 lbs, RI bent grass 
4 lbs, orchard grass 3 lbs, white clover 1 Ib, 
red clover 2 lbs,alsike clover 1 Ib. If the land 
happens to be wet the mixture can be im- 
proved by adding 3 or 4 lbs of red top seed, 
as this grass flourishes in a damp soil. If 
the field is to be seeded down to meadow 
.and the hay to be used on the home farm, 
the following mixture per acre will be found 
desirable: Timothy 12 qts, red clover seed 
10 Ibs. If the grass seed in either case is 
to be sown on oats, make it a point to use 
a very light seeding of oats and a heavy 
seeding of the grass, heavier if anything 
than recommended above. The oats, if 
thick, will tend to smother out the grass 
and clover plants, but if thin they will fur- 
nish just the right amount of shade. 





Renovating Old Grapevines—C. W. W., 
Rock Island Co, Ill: Will it pay to train 
and trim grapevines which have been al- 
lowed to run on the ground? Unless they 
are very old and neglected and of poor 
varieties, we should say, yes, temporarily 
at least. At the same time we would se- 
lect some of the strongest young branches 
and layer them. After these have become 
well rooted, which will be in two years, 
sever their connection with the old vines 
which may now be dug out. 





Wireworms Attacking Potatoes—I. R. 
W.: In all probability your potatoes are 
affected with scab. These scabby openings 
erable the wireworms to get into the pota- 
toes. Under ordinary circumstances wire- 
worms do not attack potatoes. If you get 
rid of the scab you will probably not have 
any more trouble. To do this refrain from 
planting potatoes on ground that has pre- 
viously been in this crop, and soak the 
seed for 1% hours in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate. This solution is prepared by dis- 
solving 2 oz of finely pulverized corrosive 
sublimate in 2 gals of hot water. Allow this 
to stand over night and then pour the 2 gal 
solution into a barrel containing 13 gals of 











water. Allow this to stand for four or five 
hours during which time it should be agitat. 
ed several times. The potatoes should be well] 
cleaned before immersing them in the so-« 
lution, and the solution must be kept in 
a wooden vessel. It can be used several 
times. Handle the solution carefully, as 
corrosive sublimate is a poison. 





Bridging an Injury—J. I. F.: You prob- 
ably can save the pear tree by what is 
known as bridge grafting; that is, take 
small branches from the upper part of the 
tree and cut lengths a little longer than 
the space from which the bark has been 
removed. Flatten the ends and insert them 
into the bark above and below the injury, 
just as you would in grafting. Do this all 
around the tree, and if the bridging is care- 
fully done the flow of sap will be estab- 
lished and the tree saved. 





Millet Matures Quickly—L. W. H. M.: 
A crop of millet may be harvested in six 
to ten weeks after sowing. Where the soil 
is rich and in good condition the yield will 
run from three to five tons of forage per 
acre. The seed should-not be sown until 
the soil has become warm. 





Exterminating Gophers—G. W. S.: The 
most satisfactory way to get rid of gophers 
is to use carbon bisulphide. Place an open 
dish of this inside their runs and then stop 
up the openings. This liquid is volatile and 
being heavier than air settles to the bot- 
tom of the burrow and suffocates the ani- 


mals. There is not much difficulty in get- 
ting rid of gophers if this plan is fol- 
lowed. 

———EEEE 


Homemade Sieve—Sieves of various sized 
mesh are a great convenience upon the 
farm. They are not often seen for sale, 





and if they were, could as well be made at 
home at no expense almost. The fine mesh 
can be secured by using wire window 
screen gloth. Any size of coarse mesh can 
be made by following the plan shown in 
the cut. Put together a frame of boards, 
using narrow strips. Drive shingle nails 
into the under edge as shown and from side 
to side and end to end draw the fine, pliable 
copper wire that can be bought for a trifle. 
Draw tightly in both directions and when 
finished, drive the nails in smooth with the 
edge, 





No Breed Best for All Pu:poses—I have 
had the care of cattle for 50 years, and 
have made a special study of the merits of 
different breeds. In my opinion there is 
no breed of cattle that is best adapted for 
all localities and for all purposes. For but- 
ter alone, where the cream is raised by the 
gravity process, I would choose the Jerseys 
and Guernseys and their grades. For the 
economical production of milk, rich in 
solids and of excellent quality for market 
and family use, I believe the Ayrshires, 
pure bloods and grades, cannot be excelled. 
They are healthy and hardy, will eat 
whatever is placed before them, and have 
good digestive and assimilative capacity. 
They will give from nine to fourteen times 
their weight of milk in a year. For the 
majority of dairymen, instead of going to 
the expense of stocking their farms fully 
at once with thoroughbreds, I would advise 
selecting a sire from a breed best suited 
to their needs, and grading up their herds. 
In this way the farm can be stocked with 
cattle that are for all practical purposes as 
good as thoroughbreds at a very small ex- 
pense. If breeding stock is to be raised of 
course thoroughbreds must be chosen.—[L. 
D. Stowell, New York. 











When to Plant Corn. 





In experiments at the Indiana station it 
was found that the earliest planting (May 
1) yielded the largest crop (41 bu per acre), 
while the latest planting yielded about one- 
fourth less (32 bu per acre). The time re- 
quired for the crop to mature decreased as 
the time of planting was delayed. A delay 
of 30 or 40 days in planting shortened the 
time required for the corn to mature from 
twe to three weeks. At the Kansas station 
the average results of experiments in this 
line carried on for two years showed that 
corn planted in the beginning of May gave 
the best results, and at the LUllinois sta- 
tion the average results of similar experi- 
ments were in favor of the plantings made 
from May 4 to 18, with tendencies slightly 
favoring the later dates. 

The experiments indicate, therefore, says 
the department of agriculture, that under 
favorable conditions there is an advantage 
in early planting; but in view of the un- 
certainties of the weather, which is al- 
Ways a controlling factor in the growing 
of crops, these results must be applied with 
caution in practice, 

As Tracy has pointed out, planting 
should not begin too early in the season. 
“Nothing is gained by putting seed into 
soil which is too cold or wet to favor ger- 
mination. It is better to defer the planting 
a week or ten days than to run the risk of 
losing it by decay or of having an imper- 
fect stand by planting before the ground 
is sufficiently dry to work well and warm 
enough for immediate growth. Every mis- 
sing plant means a decrease in the yield, 
and replanting the missing hills is seldom 
profitable. The replants are surrounded 
by plants which mature and shed their pol- 
len before the younger silks are formed. 
The pollination is therefore very imperfect, 
and the ears on the replants are usually 
nubbins, which are scarcely worth gather- 
ing. When the missing plants amount to 
from 10 to 20 per cent of the whole, re- 
planting with some earlier maturing va- 
riety which will produce its tassels and 
silks at about the same time as the original 
planting is often profitable, but will not 
pay when the misses are less than 10 per 
cent. When the misses are more than 20 
per cent it will pay better to make an en- 
tire new planting.” 


Growing and Setting Sweet Potato Plants. 








If the land is quite sandy the sweet po- 
tatoes can be planted on the level or with 
but a slight ridge. But if the soil is heavy 
and cold, as in most of the northern and 
eastern states, it is best to plant them on 
ridges 18 in to 2 ft in hight and about 2% 
ft broad at the base. Hills of this hight 
are considered still better than ridges. For 
ridges throw up two furrows after the 
ground is thoroughly prepared, then smooth 
off and prepare with a hand hoe. If the 
ridge made by the plow is not high enough, 
it can be quite readily modified by the use of 
a hoe and garden spade. If hills are to be 
made the ridges can be plowed up and then 
the division between the hills made with 
a spade and hoe. This is quite a difficult 
task, necessitating much hard hand work, 
so if the ground is at all suitable for grow- 
ing on the level it is best to raise them.in 
that way. The plants should be ready for 
setting out as soon as the hills or ridges are 
in good condition. 

Plants can be secured from ordinary hot- 
house growers at quite reasonable rates, 
but it is the custom for farmers to grow 
their own. This is easily done. About the 
middle of April, or a little earlier, prepare 
a hotbed with horse manure as has been 
described several times recently in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Cover the manure with 
about 3 in of soil, then place the potatoes 
which are to furnish the plants on top of 
this, leaving about half an inch of space 
between each one. Lay these in rows until 
the entire top of the bed is covered. After 
this is done, cover the potatoes with 1% in 
of very light garden loam or pure sand. 
Keep the bed at a temperature from 65 to 


STAPLE AND SPECIAL ChOPS 



























70 degrees, watering when necessary. The 
bedded tubers will throw out a large num- 
ber of plants and when about 6 in high the 
tubers are taken up and the plants removed 
by hand. Each one will have sufficient root 
to support itself when placed in the ridge. 
Replace the tubers and in a week or two 
another crop of plants can be _ secured. 
Continue this as long as plants are desired. 

The plants as soon as taken from the 
hotbed should be carried to the field and set 
in ridges about 18 in apart. If hills are 
used, put two plants in each hill, so that if 
one is destroyed or dies, replanting will not 
be necessary. This setting should be done 
on a cloudy day if possible and always dur- 
ing a moist period. If there is plenty of 
moisture in the ground they can be simply 
set as cabbages or any other kind of plant, 
but if the weather is dry and hot the plants 
should be set late in the afternoon and 
watered. The next day, if the sun should 
come up hot, it is best to partially shade 
them in some way. There are numerous 
methods of doing this, but possibly the 
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cheapest is to tear newspapers into squares 
and place these squares over the plants 
and weight them down at the corners with 
a little earth. After a day or two the 
plants, if vigorous, will need no further as- 
sistance. 
cicgeadibaieiiiiiali nasa 

Uniformity of Nitrate of Soda—In the 
analysis of commercial fertilizers, nitrate 
of soda is always found quite uniform in 
its composition. The samples contain from 
15 to 16 per cent of nitrogen, in other words 
the nitrate it contains varies from 95 to 
97 per cent of pure nitrate. In 1898 analyses 
made by the New Jersey sta there was one 
exception. A single sample contained as 
low as 12 per cent of nitrogen. A search 
through the various records shows that this 
is the first sample showing such a marked 
inferiority. As a rule this fertilizer can be 
safely purchased without chemical exami- 
nation. The only attention that need be 
given is to the matter of securing it at 
the least possible cost. The same remarks 
apply to sulphate of ammonia, which, 
however, is not widely used, 








H. ealth as Cash Capital 


DOCTOR CYRUS EDSON has 


an article in this week’s num ber of 





THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 





Showing to young men the necessity 
of steady nerves and good digestion, 
and general good health, if they want 


to succeed in business or a profession. 
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Rear- Admiral Philip Hichborn, 
chief constructor of U. S. Navy, has 
a’ page article on “The Passing 
of ‘Wooden Walls’”—a Century of 
Naval Progress—also in this number. 


Stories by GENERAL CHARLES KING, 
HAROLD FREDERIC and 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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free sample and book. 





ON THEIR 


WE SAVE FARMERS 40 PER CENT. rerruizers 


We sell you direct—Actually pay you salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Write for 
THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Suppotting Raspberries. 
Cc. A. SHULL, OHIO. 





Raspberry canes must be supported in 
some way to keep the berries off the ground 
and to admit of passage between the 
rows of plants. The handiest arrangement 
is to have them held up by wires. Many 
persons simply put a stake to each plant 
and tie them up. Others stretch a heavy 








CORRECT WIRE SUPPORT. 


FIG 1, 


wire along the row and tie each plant to 
it with a string. Both of these methods 
are costly in time and work, as it takes so 
long to tie the plants. <A better way 
is to stretch two wires, one on each side of 
a row. The wire for this does not have 
to be heavy, No 12 bein: about right. Seta 
post at each end of the row and brace it 
very firmly. At intervals of 20 feet drive 
a stake into the middle of the row. These 
stakes should be of some hard wood, sharp- 
ly pointed, and three and one-half feet 
long. They should stand above the ground 
two feet or over when driven in. 

See that all the canes stand upright, then 
fasten the wire to one of the end posts 
and run it up one side and down the other. 
Attach a stretcher to it at the other end 








FAULTY WIRE SUPPORT. 


FIG 2. 


post, and two persons can pull it tight 
enough while a third fastens it down, if the 
rows are not too long. Then stretch the 
other side in the same manner. Now drive 
a nail into the top of each stake, leaving it 
stick above the stake an inch or so, and 
take up the wires and slip them to the 
opposite side of the nail, as seen in Fig 1. 
The object of having the nail in the top 
of each post isto prevent the Wires cutting 
the vines near the stakes, which would 
happen if they were crossed over the end 
of the post, as seen in Fig 2, as they would 
cross each other so far from the stake. 
The head of the nail prevents the wire from 
slipping off, and-this arrangement sup- 
ports the berries admirably. This elimi- 
nates the work of tying each plant and is 
sufficient in every respect. 


A Pretty Rock Fern. 


G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT, 








An interesting little fern is Polypodium 
vvigare, the one northeastern representa- 
tive of the genus polypody, and a luxuri- 
ant natural fernery of which is seen in 
our engraving. Cheery mats of it are flung 
with a seeming carelessness on rock and 
ridge, which disguise the matter-of-fact 
security—the invisible anchorage of the 
mass. to the rock beneath. It is the last 
fern to wave a cheerful au revoir in early 
winter, the only one that peers out roguish- 
ly in the brief midwinter thaws, and the 
first to greet us in the spring, and that with 
fronds as pert and fresh as if a northern 
winter was naught but a pleasant dream. 

The fronds are clear out, of fresh color, 
dark above and light beneath, and from 
four to ten inches high. The fructification is 
very pronounced both in size and color. 
The absence of indusia is characteristic of 
the species. Nature knew better than to 


waste such fragile material on a fern ca- 
pable of maturing its quota of spores with- 
out any protection whatever. 


A glance 








HORTICULTURE 


through a microscope at a single disk re- 
veals great possibilities of life. The root 
growth is unusually interesting; the creep- 
ing root-stock is above ground, branching 
and interlacing freely; throwing off masses 
of fine roots beneath and clean-cut fronds 
above. Although the entire mass may be 
easily pulled from its rocky bed, yet the 
great tenacity of the tiny rootlets renders 
the matted sheet apparently as firm as the 
rock itself. The vernation of the genus is 
later than that of ferns in general. The 
stipes are so deftly articulated to the rhi- 
zome that on the appearance of new growth 
in early summer, the old fronds separate 
themselves from the root-stock and are 
thought of no more. This fern was the 
original owner of the name Oak fern, a 
name which is now bestowed elsewhere, as 
it was sometimes found growing in the 
decayed trunks of the oak. 

P incanum of the southern and western 
states is also cultivable. Although found 
growing on the live-oak trees and even on 
the roofs in southern cities, it takes kindly 
to the ground. This species is from one to 
six inches high, evergreen, with curious 
peltate scales on the under side of the 
frcnd. The fruit dots are much smaller 
and the segments more obtuse than its 
New England cousin. Notwithstanding its 
rocky habitat Polypodium vulgare may be 
counted among the cultivable native ferns. 
To simulate natural environments as far 





grown up with blackberry briers and el- 
ders. The potato patch was well manured 
and these fence corners, as the growth of 
elders and briers attested, had profited 
by the wash from the cultivated ground 
above them, It was not more than an hour’s 
work for an able-bodied man with scythe 
and hoe to clear a few of the corners. Af- 
ter this was done the ground was prepared 
with spade and rake. 

I got two kinds of seed, one of the Jap- 
anese climbing variety, which I planted 
clese to and following the line of the fence, 
The other kind was planted in hills quite 
clcse together. Later I did a little hoeing 
before the vines began to run, and until 
the cucumbers were ready to gather. From 
those patches we had plenty of cucumbers 
for eating and pickling. The Japanese cu- 
cumbers that lay on the ground did well, 
but too much cannot be said in praise of the 
climbing cucumbers. They are long and 
grow large, making them valuable for slicing, 
while, gathered small, they are an excel- 
lent variety for pickles. I have grown 
them this way, with the same success, for 
two years without extra fertilization or 
labor beyond a first thorough preparation 
of the soil. 


a 

Apple Canker—In a recent talk before 
western N Y horticulturists, Prof Paddock 
of Geneva said he meant an apple tree dis- 
ease not the worm. Baldwins seem to be 
most affected, while trees on the outside 














NATURAL FERN ROCKERY 


as possible is the secret of naturalizing 
any fern which exhibits preference for cer- 
tain locations only. Therefore on my rock- 
ery a flat, porous stone was selected and 
lightly dusted over with leaf mold; the 
mat of polypody was then laid on, thor- 
oughly watered, pressed down firmly with 
the hand and weighted here and there. Con- 
sequently my polypody has been “at home” 
for years. The staying quality of the fronds 
and fresh color give us a desirable variety 
for the fern shade also, a situation accepted 
with a fairly good grace, due no doubt to 
the bit of limestone in close proximity of 
the root growth. 





Cucumbers in Fence Corners. 
M. BYRNE. 





My garden for years failed to supply my 
table with cucumbers. The soil was rich 
and was well cultivated. I planted thick, 
I planted thin, but although usually a fair 
number came up, they were no sooner two 
or three inches high than one disaster fol- 
lowed fast upon another, A friend suggested 
that they needed new ground. This set 
me to thinking. At the lower side of our 
potato patch is a worm rail fence. The 


petato ground was plowed straight with 
leaving a row 
untended and 


the inside fence corners, 
of little triangular plots, 


* 


of the orchards are least injured. The 
trouble appears on the larger limbs, prac- 
tically girdling them. Cultures were made 
from the diseased bark and the fungi in- 
oculated into healthy tree tissue. The 
healthy trees operated on were in all cases 
affected as the diseased ones. The fungus 
seems to be the same as that causing black 
rot of the fruit. No remedy suggested ex- 
cept the spraying with bordeaux mixture. 
Orchards which have in the past been thor- 
oughly sprayed are not subject to canker. 





Plum Curculio—J. T. H.: The trouble is 
caused by a small beetle, the adult form of 
the curculio. Two general methods of con- 
trolling it are in vogue. Spray with paris 
green solution, 4 oz in 50 gals of water, to 
which a little lime is added. Make the first 
spraying just before the blossom opens, the 
second soon after the blossom falls, the 
third 10 days after the second and the 
fourth 15 days after the third. This meth- 
od is not always successful. The other plan 
is to get rid of the beetles by jarring. A 
large sheet is spread under the tree. The 
trunk and larger branches are struck with 
a padded mallet. The insects fall upon this 
and are then collected and destroyed. The 
insects are most easily caught in the morn- 
ing while the atmosphere is cool. 









Another Way of Growing Large Potatoes. 
H. DANTZEBECHER, LONG ISLAND. 





In a recent issue a contributor tells how 
to grow large potatoes. His method is 
quite different from mine. Mr Andrus does 
not believe in planting small potatoes, but 
I will take them every time. I was helping 
a brother plant his potatoes one year when 
seed was scarce. He planted the large ones 
and told me I might have the small ones. 
Many of these were not bigger than cher- 
ries. I told him I would take these and 
beat him in raising potatoes. I took them 
home and cut them in two or three pieces 
and had three pints of seed after they 
were cut. I marked out a furrow 250 ft 
long in which I planted them. These pota- 
toes had very little cultivation and I dug 
414 bushels of very handsome potatoes. My 
brother’s crop was very light. 

I have tried planting large potatoes be- 
side small ones and I will take the small 
ones every time. To raise a good-paying 
crop, I plow land that was in corn the pre- 
vious year, as soon as the frost is out, and 
plant as soon as the ground is sufficiently 
dry. I cover with stable manure. For 
seed I select the tubers which are too small 
for table use, and cut them so that I get 
two or three eyes on each piece. If too 
many come up I thin them to two stalks 
for every 12 or 14 inches. I apply commer- 
cial fertilizer directly to the row. MHar- 
row as soon as the potatoes appear above 
the ground and as often thereafter as a 
crust forms on the top. Go through after 
harrowing with a hand hoe, and remove 
all the weeds that may have escaped the 
harrow. Do not break the top or the 
roots any more than you can help, and 
avoid deep cultivation in any event. 





Remedy for Borers—Where the trees 
have a rough bark remove all the projec- 
tions by scraping with some blunt instru- 
ment. Then scrub the trunk and the lower 
part of the limbs with a mixture made by 
mixing 1 qt of soft soap or 1 ib of hard 
soap with 2 gals of water, and after the 
mixture has been heated to boiling add 1 pt 
of crude carbolic acid. A small amount of 
paris green and lime may be added to this, 
if desired. With the scrubbing brush ap- 
ply this mixture to the trees late in May 
or early in ‘June and then twice at 
intervals of two or three weeks. there- 
after. The object of these applications is 
to prevent the laying of eggs and the 
hatching of grubs. 





Growing Vegetables in Shade—Lath 
screens at the N J exper sta, supported on 
sticks at various distances from the 
ground, produced considerable effect on 
the time of germination of seeds. Lima 
beans failed to germinate almost entirely 

ith the first crop due probably to the low 
temperature of the shad. soil. With theBe. 
ond crop, however, -the condition was 
changed. The shaded soil was warm and 
moist, while the exposed was hot and dry. 
Tho under the screen did best. The 
leaves of shaded turnips were darker in 
color and blighted less. Shaded potatoes 
produced weaker vines than the others. 
Club root of turnips and scab of potatoes 
were uninfluenced by shade. _Shading was 
not beneficial to peas Shaded plats of 
second-crop lettuce were much more pro- 
ductive than unshaded ones. During the 
wera, dry weather judicious shading is un- 
doubtedly advisable. 





Wood Ashes for Apple Trees—In some 
tests at the N Y exp sta it was found 
that the foliage was greatly improved in 
sections of orchards treated with wood 
ashes and the trees were freer from scab. 
The color of the fruit was also improved 
in some seasons and with some varieties, 
but during the seasons which favored the 
perfect development of the fruit, the color 
Was not helped. Apparently the use of 
ashes has a tendency to hasten’ the 
perfect development of the fruit. Some 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


seasons this ripening process was carried 
so far where ashes were used that the ap- 
ples did not keep as well as on plats un- 
treated. 





Grow New Fruits Sparingly—IiIt is not 
advisable to try many new fruits until 
they have been thoroughly tested. Most 
states have horticultural experiment sta- 
tions, operated by the state hort soc, and 
all states have a government exp sta where 
novelties should be tested before they are 
tried on the farm on a large scale. It will 
do no harm to grow a few new plants to 
see what they will do in your locality, but 
do not spend much money on them. 





Grapes for an Arbor—F. F. C., Somer- 
set Co, N J: “For shade as well as for good 
fruit” we would recommend: Black varie- 
ties, Worden, Concord, Campbell’s Early, 
Mills; white varieties, Niagara, Green 
Mountain, Empire State; red, Brighton, 
Brilliant, Alice. There are other varieties 
of higher quality, but these are not vig- 
orous enough for the purpose of covering 
an arbor sufficiently. Those named are 
among the very best general purpose 
grapes. 





Scale Insects—Duke, N Y: The twigs 
sent are infested with San Jose scale. The 
dead and very badly affected trees should 
be dug out and burned at once. Many of 
the others can probably be saved by a 
thorough spraying with diluted kerosene, 
in proportion of one part kerosene to three 
parts of water. Special sprayers are man- 
ufactured for this purpose. The spraying 
should be done only on bright, dry days, 
and every part of the tree should be wet. 
Provision should also be made to prevent 
the liquid from collecting about the roots. 
Still more efficient is fumigating with 
hydrocyanic acid gas, but this requires a 
special outfit. 


The article of Prof J. Troop on root prun- 
ing, Page 446, April 8 issue, I have read 
with attention. Last spring I planted 50 
cherry trees, on a very few of which I prun- 
ed the roots closely, or in like manner to 
those described in Troop’s experimental lot 
of trees. I have been out and pulled up 
two of the dead trees, both of which were 
pruned root and’ branch similar to those 
described on Page 446. I tried to pull up 
two more dead ones, but was unable to 
on account of frost. I have no doubt they 
were root pruned like the other two. Twen- 
ty-eight years ago I planted 500 apple trees, 
root and branch pruned the old-fashioned 
Way; every tree lived and made great 
growth. I would say to anyone about to 
plant trees, go slow about those new meth- 
ods of root pruning. I have had all I want 
of them.—[William Dougall, Schenectady 
Co, NF. 

&& Mr Dougall is one of the most suc- 
cessful and experienced orchardists in New 
York state. 








BUY THE BEST. 


If you want the best low down wagon you should buy 
the Electric Handy Wagon. Itis the best because it is 
made of the best material; the best broad tired Electric 
Wheels; best seasoned white hickory axles; all other wood 
parts of the best seasoned white oak. The front and rear 








hounds are made from the best‘angle steel, which is neat- 
er, stronger and in every way better than wood. Well 
painted in red and varnished. Extra length of reach and 
extra long standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to carry 
4000 lbs, anywhere. Write the Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, 
Quincy, Illinois,for their new catalogue which fully de- 
scribes this wagon, their famous Electric Wheels and 
Electric Feed Cookers. 
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“The Least Haip 
Casts a Shadow.”’ 


A single drop of potson 
blood will, unless cheched in 
time, make the whole impure. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is the 
great leader in blood purifiers. 


It casts no shadow, but brings sun- 
shine and health into every household. 

Dyspepsia — “Suffered everything but 
death for years with dyspepsia. Nothing 
relieved me until I took Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and it made and kept me well. Can 
eat anything I wish.” Mrs. EUGENE 
Muepry, Hull’s Mill, Danbury, Conn. 

Consumptive C — ‘Five years 
ago I had a consumptive cough which re- 
duced me to a skeleton. Was advised to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla which I did and 
recovered normal health. I have been well 
ever since.” MATILDA BRIDGEWATER, Cor. 
Pearl and Chestnut Sts., Jeffersonville, Ind. 








Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


PRAY 


your trees, plants 
and vines with the 


EMPIRE KING 
Garfield Knapsack 


Sprayers. Perfect agitators; furnish a 
fine, continuous perfect spray. They 
have no leather or rubber valves or 
packing. Will not scorch the foliage. 
We make 16 styles of spray pumps. Send 
for free catalogue. gents wanted. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 
10 Market Street, Lockport, N.Y. 
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Vegetable Plants, 


Make cg by raising early vegetables. Our planté 
are guaranteed to be of good size, and to be grown from 
extra selected seeds. The largest establishment in the 
United States devoted exclusively to the raising of veg- 
etable plants. The prices quoted below are for trans- 
planted, well-hardened plants. 

Per 100 Per M. 
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Cabbage plants ready March 15..........-. $0.40 = $3.00 
Tomato plants ready May l,.......-.ccseeeeses 40 3.00 
Celery plants ready March 15.......0..-+se+es 40 3.00 
Pepper plants ready May 1,...........ssseeeeeee 40 3.00 
Eggplant plants ready May l,............+se+ 50 1.00 


We raise all the leading varieties. Stamp for catalogue. 
Cash must accompany all orders. 
Jd. E. HUTTON, Conyngham, Pa. 


Special Offer for Berry Plants for Home Gardens, 


100 strawberries, 50 practonee. 8 ies, 25 
black Tong berries for om of “by FH oo following vari- 
eties. Strawberries— —= os At 
Marshall, Wm. Belt, Jeasie yt... aL ag Splendid 
Beder Wood, Glen Mary, Warfield or Wilson. Blackcaps— 
Ohio, Eureka or Mil Red_raspberries—Cuthbert or 
Marlboro. Black long RE or Agawam. This offer 
will not appear again. Case & Norris Co.,Sodus,N,Y. 


PEACH TRE Sios &. at 3% cts.; 3 to 4 ft. at 2% cts.; 

yr. from bud; healthy and thrifty; 

no scale, Official pantehenks accompanies each shipment. 

Sample by express if Sg Can ship any time. Trees 
kept Miormant till May 10t 

R. 5. JOHNSTON » Box 3, Stockley, Del. 











JAPAN PLUMS jars R oy pe Age og Gro. A. 
Swrst NuRSEEY Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. ¥. 
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A Successful Holstein-Jersey Cross. 
A. C. M., MARYLAND. 





Six years ago I selected a Holstein bull 
of exceedingly yellow rich skin, from a good 
butter strain, then chose a Jersey cow with 
a strong constitution, fully developed ud- 
der, good large teats, from a good butter 
strain. My first heifer from the above 
cross produced all I desired in color. The 
heifer had a large udder and teats and at 
second calf gave an average five gallons of 
milk per day. Her milk tested 5.3 per cent, 
but she lacked size, so I bred her to another 
Holstein bull and have a heifer calf which 
will drop her first calf this coming June. 
This young cow has the size and combina- 
tion desired and in color, even with the 
white mark of the Holstein, she plainly 
shows the Jersey. I am confident she will 
continue to improve and will become a 
handsome cow. Her udder to-day will 
compare favorably with a heifer suckling 
her first calf. I have another cross-bred 
cow, half Holstein, half Jersey, which. has 
been milking for seven months. Her milk 
has tested 5.7 per cent. I am now con- 
vinced that this is the cross for the dairy 
cow. I get a.handsome cow of the right 
size, and best of all one that can fill the 
pail with rich milk. The milk from my 
herd of 12 Holstein-Jersey cows recently 
tested 6.1 per cent. 





A Convenient Farm Barn. 
JOHN JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 





My barn, the ground plan of which is 
shown herewith, I find to be very conven- 
ient for all purposes. The alleys in front of 
the horse and cow stables make it very 
easy to feed the different kinds of stock, 
and also to clean the mangers of any refuse 
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GROUND PLAN OF BARN. 


that may be left. The lofts above the sta- 
bles are reached by short ladders from the 
alleys. On one end of the cow stable is a 
box stall, which I find to be almost in- 
dispensable when the cows begin to drop 
their calves. So, also, is the stable used for 
ewes when they begin to drop their lambs. 
The stables and alleys are well lighted by 
windows. In the alley in front of the horses, 
and next to the side of the barn is a grain 
box large enough to hold several bushels, 
which is mouse proof. 

The barn floor is roomy, and affords a 
cor.venient place for storing wagons, as well 
as some farm tools. A track for a horse 
fork is fastened to the rafters in the peak 
of the barn and runs the whole length, so 
that hay can be unloaded from the floor and 
deposited in the bays or in the lofts over 
the stables at either end of the barn, by 
horse power, The sheep stable has an earth 
floor, which is thickly covered with dry 
straw before the sheep are put in for the 
winter. This stable is not cleaned, out un- 
til spring. The contents of the horse stable 
are thrown out through windows, while 
those of the cow stable are taken out on a 
wheel barrow, and deposited with the horse 
manure, thus mixing the two. 





Care of Horses’ Hoofs—The horse’s foot 
should be given attention from birth. Trim 
into shape with pincers, provided for this 
purpose, using a rasp or a knife to finish 
with. If the hoof is inclined to be one- 
sided, correct this by trimming. On an 
ordinary farm there is no necessity for 
shoeing unless the hoof is brittle or the foot 
tender in some way. More injury is caused 
by indiscriminate shoeing than any other 
The horse’s hoof that has never 


way. 
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A SPLENDID IMPORTED SHROPSHIRE RAM 


This ram, owned by L. B. Harris of Vermont, was purchased by him from An- 
drew E. Mansell, the veteran Shropshire breeder of Shifual, England, and president of 


the English Shropshire society. The ram comes from prize-winning 


ancestors, and 


good judges on.both sides of the Atlantic pronounce him as good a sheep as exists. 
He is at the head of Mr Harris’s flock of 80 purebred Shropshire.ewes. The interest in 
Shropshires is increasing throughout the middle and western states, especially because 
of the way in which they combine both mutton and wool. 


been shod will stand ordinary farm usage 
without any difficulty, provided, of course, 
the horse does not inherit a tender or dis- 
eased foot. 


A Movable Fence for Pigs—The illustra- 
tion shows a kind of fence panel with which 
either small or large yards can be made 
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for pasturing pigs out of doors in sum- 
mer—a fence that can be taken up and 
moved to a new location when it is desired 


to move the occupants of the pen to new 
ground. The posts of each panel of fence 
extend about 20 inches below the low- 
est board, and are sharpened. If desired, 
hooks and staples can be placed on each 
end part, so that two panels can be hooked 
together at the corners. Unless the ground 
is very loose, causing the stakes to be in- 
secure, this will, however, hardly be neces- 
sary. 





Mortality Among Farm Animals—The 
percentage, swine excepted, has been 
higher than for many years past, according 
to the report of Statistician John Hyde of 
the dep’t of agri. Of horses 2.3 per cent 
are reported as having died from disease 
against a ten-year average of 1.8 per cent. 
In cattle a mortality of 2.2 per cent from 
winter exposure and 2 per cent from dis- 
ease, against 1.6 per cent from exposure 
and.1.6 per cent from disease as the ten- 
year average. Losses of swine aggregate 
8.2 per cent against 9.3 per cent last year, 
14.4 per cent in ’97 and a ten-year average 
of 8.4 per cent. 








Your Butter Money 


and cow profit may be 
greatly increased if you 
= embrace the means 
within your easy reach. 
For instance, if you 
buy a Little Giant 
Separator you will not 
only get more butter 
from the same cows, 
but it will be so much 
improved in quality as 
to command a much 
better price. Our free 
Illustrated Catalogue 
No. 34 explains the details. 
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No Quarter for Bogus Butter. 





The energy of the oleomargarine manu- 
facturers in turning out tons of the pro- 
duct and exploiting it would be admirable 
were it not for the unfair competition it 
affords. In the fiscal year ’98 tax was paid 
on 57% million lbs oleomargarine, an 
amount exceeded but twice in the history 
of the product, and the largest since ’94. 
The output thus far in the fiscal year ’99 
is almost equally large, amounting to near- 
ly 27,000,000 lbs in the first eight months, 
greatly in excess of one, two and three 
years ago, 

Most commendable efforts are being made 
by the national dairy union, with the work 
almost unanimously indorsed by the agri- 
cultural and dairy journals, toward securing 
national legislation which will amply pro- 
tect against this great counterfeit. The 
bill introduced last winter by Congress- 
man Davidson of Wis is made the basis 
of a systematic campaign now being carried 
on. As noted in the columns of American 
Agriculturist some time ago, this provides 
for a tax of 10c per lb upon oleo colored yel- 
low, and will replace the present law, en- 
tirely inadequate, which puts a tax of-only 
2c per lb upon oleo. The internal revenue 
department easily collects the present tax 
upon the product from 4 dozen or so fac- 
tcries. Yet the tax is so small that there 
is great inducement for conscienceless man- 
ufacturers and tradesmen to foist bogus 
butter upon the public. 


OLEOMARGARINE OUTPUT BY DISTRICTS. 





US int --Year ended June 30-—, 

rev dist 1898, 1bs 1897, lbs Ine, lbs 
Connecticut, 6,744,341 7,112,513 *368,172 
1st Illinois, 20,770,871 25,700,900 *4,930,02 
6th Indiana, 5,435,330 1,291,588 4,143,742 
Kansas, 14,132,277 5,589,363 8,542,914 
Maryland, 247,767 a 247,767 
6th Missouri, 944,731 346,372 598,359 
5th New Jersey, 442,245 261,871 180,374 
11th Ohio, 6,347,337 3,452,370 2,894,967 
18th Ohio, 2,451,237 1,776,207 675,030 

J 
Total, 57,516,186 45,531,343 ~11,984,793 


*Decrease compared with ’97. 

ist Illinois, nine mos to March 31, ’99, 29,- 
851.295 lbs. 

The officers of the national dairy union 
are raising a fund of $10,000 to aid in se- 
euring the passage next winter of the 
Davidson bill. Liberal subscriptions are 
being made to this fund by the various 
classes interested in dairying, including 
large numbers of farmers. This money is 
necessary in order to defray such legiti- 
mate expenses as printing, postage, the dis- 
tribution of thousands of letters, the proper 
circulation of petitions, expense of advo- 
cates at Washington who must appear be- 
fore the proper congressional committees, 
etc. While heartily indorsing the good work 
of the various state legislatures in making 
laws controlling the traffic, we believe 
that the short cut to success is through a 
national law of the character indicated. 
Granted that oleo is a legitimate animal 
product, it should be obliged to take its 
place for just what it is. 





Cream Raising by Dilution—The idea of 
this old process is to dilute the milk with 
an equal or greater bulk of water; the mix- 
ture is allowed to stand two hours or more 
and then skimmed by drawing off the 
‘skimmilk. It is claimed that. this method 
has several advantages, especially when 
various patent contrivances are used that 
are now being sold by traveling agents. 
The fallacy of such claims was exposed a 
year or two ago by the N Y exper sta and 
published in these columns at the time. 
Now, the Vt station announces the results 
of exhaustive tests. The dilution method 
left in the skimmilk 13 per cent of the fat 
of mixed Jersey milk, 40 per cent_of the fat 
of Ayrshire milk, and 17 per cent of the 
fat of stripper milk, mostly Jersey. A cen- 
trifugal separator left in the skimmilk only 
between 1 and 2 per cent of the fat and 
was able to extract cream from the diluted 
skimmilk. Speaking of the cans that agents 
are selling for the dilution method the Vt 





DAIRY AND VETERINARY 


sta says: “The cans are less efficient than 
centrifugal separators, less efficient than 
the best forms of deep setting apparatus, 
and no more efficient on the average than 
the old-fashioned shallow pans. The cream 
does not churn so well.” The fact that 
these dilution cans are sold by traveling 
agents and are not advertised in our own 
or other reputable agricultural or dairy 
journals, is of itself enough to make dairy- 
men cautious in regard to their claims. 





A New Scheme in the Milk Trade is 
now successfully worked at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, during the summer season. It is 
the freezing of milk just as soon as it 
can be thoroughly aerated, immediately af- 
ter milking. The demand for this milk ice 
often exceeds the supply. Many families 
prefer milk in this form because’ they 
think it is more healthy and better pre- 
serves the original aroma and hinders the 
action of germs. Of course surplus milk 
when frozen can be stored for some time. 
Milk ice has never been introduced on a 
commercial scale in America, but as some 
of the milk distributing stations in large 
cities or the creameries from which they 
draw their supply are equipped with re- 
frigerating apparatus it would be very 
easy to introduce milk ice. This idea will 
dcubtless be carried out the present sea- 
son, 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Hay Tea—G. P. S. (N Y) makes hay tea 
as follows: Take 10 to 12 Ibs hay and put 
on 12 gals hot water and then keep it boil- 
ing an hour next a steam pipe. After boil- 
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ing, let it stand about 6 hours, then drain 
and feed clear. This method of making 
hay tea is a good one, but it does not pay 
to make hay tea as a calf food, as there 
is very little nutrition in it. It would be 
better to feed the calf on thin, well-boiled 
flaxseed and middlings. 


Brain Trouble—M. M. M. (N Y) has a 
sheep which had a twitching of its ears, lips, 
and then a jerking of the head. This lasted 
for 24 hours; then it began to improve. One 
of his neighbors lost two ewes by the same 
disease. The animals had eaten some poi- 
sonous weeds in their food, which caused 
the brain trouble. Give in such cases 4 oz 
epsom salts at a dose. Also give a tea- 
spoonful bromide of potassium at a dose 
: — a day in a little gruel. Change the 
ood. 


Sick Lambs—D. B. (N Y) has lost a num- 
ber of lambs. They seem all right until they 
are three weeks old, then the _ sickness 
comes on and continues about 6 or 8 days. 
You will have to make a careful post-mor- 
tem examination, to find the condition of 
the internal organs, and report what you 
see, and then we will be better able to ad- 
— you as to the cause and how to treat 
them. 


Inflammatory Rheumatism—A. D. has 


some hogs which seem at first not to be 
well. After a time their legs are drawn up 
and their feet seem sore so they cannot 
stand up. Their breathing is somewhat 
difficult. From the above symptoms I 
would consider the pigs had rheumatism 
with fever. Give each pig six months old 
and over 15 drops oil of gaultheria and a ta- 
blespoonful cod liver oil at a dose twice a 
day. Half this quantity for pigs three 
months old. Feed ground oats, bran and 
linseed meal and as much milk as possible. 
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ALL ABOUT 
CREAM SEPARATORS 





Why the improved and patent protected ‘‘ Alpha” disc 
machines are as much superior to the older ete of separators 
first made by the De Laval Company an 
imitators as are such older pattern machines to gravity setting. 


now by several 





Send for new March, 1899 De Laval catalogue. 





Western Offices: 
Ranooien & Canat Sts. 
CHICAGO. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Branch Offices: 
1102 Arcw Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 




















WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAYS 


ABOUT 


THE IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Feb. 27th, 1899. 


It gives me pleasure to say that the dairy machinery 
& bought of your company two years ago, including a No. 5 
Improved U. S: Separator and a Pony Power, is working wel 
and giving entire satisfaction. é : 

he Improved U. S. Separator is doing all and even more 
than was claimed by your agent. The separation is perfect, it 
runs easily, without noise or friction, and it is easy to-manage 
andcare for. Of all the separators placed upon the market, 

there is none that excels the Improved U. S. in my opinion. ‘ 
G. W. PIERCE, President Vt. Dairymen’s Ass’n. 

Write for our latest Illustrated Catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 


— 











Perfect Butter 


’ =the kind which brings the highest 
price in any market can only be made 
from perfect milk. All badodors 

Sand Savors of an feed or 

stable must be remov 


Milk Cooler and Aerator 
will do it quickly, cheaply and perfectly. Made in vari- 
oussizes from 1 to 200 cows Send for prices and catalogue “of Farm 
and dairy supplies. L, R. Lewis, Mfr., Box 14, Cortiand, N.Y. 
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Prizes Awarded for Sheep Articles. 





The response to the prizes offered for the 
best articles on raising sheep was generous. 
Over 80 papers were sent in to compete for 
the nine cash premiums, all from practical 
stockmen. Most of them were well written 
and the directions so clearly given as to 
be of great value to our readers. Three 
classes of articles were called for and cash 
prizes of $5, $3 and $2 were offered for the 
best in each class. They were awarded as 
follows: Class 1, Best method of fattening 
mature sheep, ist, Jonathan F. Hancock of 
Floyd Knobs, Ind; 2d,Ewing Sims of Wayne, 
Obio; 3d, M. C. Dunkléeberry of Raymond, 
N Y. Class 2, Care and management of 
breeding sheep, ist, Howard H. King 
of Mantua Sta, Ohio; 2d, J. L. Tolton 
of Walkerton, Ont; 3d, Richard Wolley of 
West Redding, Ct. Class 3, Best method of 
fattening spring lambs, ist, Ira L. Cross of 
Hilton, N Y: 2d, H. S. Packard of Plain- 
field, Mass; 3d, Cha*les I. Allen of Pequa- 
buck, Ct. 

As might naturally be expected the best 


articles on fattening lambs came 
from New York and New Engiand, 
because of nearness to large city 


markets. Fattening mature sheep, on 
the other hand, seems to have been most 
closely studied in the west and middle 
west. Breeders in those sections find it 
more profitable to keep their stock until 
past one year before selling, which accounts 
for the apparent lack of interest in the 
lamb market. All sections seem to be 
equally interested in care of the general 
fleck, and indications point to the healthy 
condition of the sheep industry. : 
Dorsets or Southdowns are preferred where 
extra early market lambs are wanted. 
Where mature mutton is the object, some 
of the down breeds would be chosen by 
cur contestants. For a very discriminating 
mutton trade Southdowns lead, but the 
majority of farmers prefer Shropshires, Ox- 
fords or Hampshires. Merinos of course are 
favorites where fine wool is wanted, and 
some even hold that crossed with any of the 
favorite mutton breeds a desirable sheep 
results. Considerable difficulty would prob- 
ably be experienced in convincing the ma- 
jcrity of breeders of soundness of this opin- 
ion. All emphasize the necessity of shelter 
during stormy weather and good feed and 


water at all times. Careless methods are 
no longer allowable. These articles will 
be printe@ from time to time, and every 


reader will get the benefit of the experience 
of the very best sheep raisers. 





Shropshire Sheep in Demand—The great 
pcpularity of Shropshires for all parts of 
the U §S is attested by communications 
sent to the office of the American Shrop- 
Shire ass’n. In order to answer many of 
the inquiries and also to give a list of 
breders throughout the U 8S, Sec Mortimer 
Levering of Lafayette, Ind, has issued a lit- 
tle pamphlet containing the rules, list of 
officers of the association, list of mem- 
bers and other items of interest. This can 
be had by addressing the secretary and 
requesting that it be sent. He will also 
send a complete list of the prizes to be 
awarded at fairs and exhibitions during 
1299, 





Coarse Sheep Not Desirable—Large 
coarse boned ewes with big heads and thick 
necks seldom raise vigorous lambs. The 
best breeding ewe is a medium-sized ani- 
mal of the breed in question. 





Large Sale of Mohair—At an auction of 
the Polk Co (Ore) mohair ass’n the entire 
clip of 6000 Angora goats was sold at 33%c 
per lb. 





Small Flocks Most Profitable—As a 
general rule, the smaller the flock the great- 
er the returns that will be obtained from 
the feed and care given the sheep. On 
nearly every farm a small flock can be 


raised without extra expense, as they will 














SUCCESS WITH SHEEP 


consume much feed that would otherwise 
go to waste. About the only time they re- 
quire particular care and attention is when 
the weather is stormy in winter or early 
spring. If a shed is provided for them they 
will take pretty good care of themselves. 





Peas and Oats cut green make good sil- 
age, or if dry cured make admirable hay. 
The peas are so heavy, however, that un- 
less the weather is so clear and dry as 
to enable the peas and oats to be cured 
like clover, it is quite difficult to dry this 
fodder properly. Green rye does not make 
very good silage. Of course it can be kept 
ir that form, but it has a tendency to 





We would rath- 


make stock scour badly. 
er feed the rye direct to stock in its green 
state or after it is about half hayed. Or if 


cut before the grain has formed, the rye 
wili make a very passable hay for winter 
feeding. 





Cramps of the Muscles—H. R. B.’s mare, 
5 years old, becomes stiff while standing in 
the stable. She has to make frequent at- 
tempts before she can stand or move to 
the other side of the stall. This is caused 
by cramp of the muscles of the hind legs. 
It is likely she will get over it in time, or 
you can give her % oz bromide potassium at 
a.dose twice a day in bran mash, and 
continue it for several weeks, 








TEST FOR 


YOURSELF 





The Wonderful Merits of Swamp-Root. 





A Sample Bottle of This Great Discovery Sent Absolutely Free to All 
Readers of “American Agriculturist.” 





Statistics prove that more people are 
brought to the grave by diseases of the 
kidneys and bladder than by any other 
disease. 

Kidney trouble is in itself so insidious 
and deceptive that thousands have some 
form of it and never suspect it. 

For many years medical science has 
been trying to discover some remedy that 
would positively overcome these danger- 
ous troubles. 

But not until recently was the discovery 
made. Doctor Kilmer, the eminent phy- 
sician and scientist, after years of study 
and research, and after test on test that 
never varied in the grand result, announced 
the discovery of Swamp-Root, which has 
proved itself a most wonderful cure for all 
diseases of the kidneys and bladder. 

While Swamp-Root has proved such a 
remarkable success in curing kidney and 
bladder diseases, it has also proved equally 
invaluable in the cure of blood diseases, 
rheumatism, liver and stomach troubles 
and in the regulation and cure of all uric 
acid troubles. 

Swamp-Root has been tested in so many 
ways, in hospital work, in private practice, 
among the helpless too poor: to purchase 
relief, and has proved so successful in every 
case that a special arrangement has 
been made by which all readers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, who have not already 
tried it, may have a free sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root and thus test for themselves 
its wonderful curative properties. 

If you will send your name and full ad- 
dress to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., a sample bottle will be sent, absolutely 
free by mail, postpaid, also a book telling 
more about Swamp-Root and containing 
some of the thousands upon thousands of 
testimonial letters received from people who 
owe their good health, in fact, their very 
lives, to the wonderful curative properties 
of Swamp-Root. 

This great modern discovery is for sale 
at most drug stores in fifty-cent and one- 
dollar sizes. Don’t make any mistake, but 
make a note of the name, SWAMP-ROOT, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and remember 
that it is prepared only by Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

If you take advantage of this generous 
offer and write for a free sample bottle be 
sure to mention American Agriculturist 
when sending your address to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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DR. KILMER’S 


SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
CURE. 


DIRECTIONS. 


May: take one, two or three 
teaspoonfuls before or after meals 
and at bedtime. 

Children less according to age. 

May commence with smail doses 
and increase to full dose or more, 
as the case would seem to require. 

This great remedy cures all 
kidney. liver, bladder and Uric 
Acid troubles and disorders due 
to weak kidneys, such as catarrh 
of the bladder, gravel, rheuma- 
tism, lumbago and Bright’s Dis- 
ease, which is the worst form of 
kidney disease. 

It is pleasant to take. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
DR. KILMER & CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 
Sold by all Drugzists. 

















RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 






You can aconstant stream of water 
delive to your buildings from a 
stream or spring by means of this 
engine. 





RUNS ITSELF. 
NEVER STOPS. | 
A Bre conditions 
re ogue and guar- 
anteed cotimeten. 
POWERSPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty St., New York. 


















A Well-Arranged Poultry Farm. 





Down in the southeastern corner of Mas- 
sachusetts is located a 14-acre farm which 
is a little paradise of fruit and poultry. 
The veteran breeder, R. G. Buffinton, who 
owns the place, has made the most of its 








SHOWING STYLE OF COOPS. 


natural adaptation to the business. The 
soil is well drained, strong enough to afford 
good poultry pasturage, and with a tinc- 
ture of clay, which makes it well adapted 
to the growth of pears and some other 
fruits. Five hundred breeding fowls are 
kept and about 1400 chickens this year, 
most of them in colonies of 20 or 30, in- 
closed in large runs of wire netting. Al- 
most the entire farm is divided into runs 
from one acre down to % acre. Inside these 
runs pear and other trees have been set of 
all the common varieties, affording shade 
for the poultry and a large revenue from 
fruit. 

The fowls have plenty of room and the 
grass is not killed out in the runs, thus 1n- 
suring a vigorous and healthy condition of 
the birds. The wire netting used is 4 ft 
high, placed above a narrow strip of scant- 
ling. On account of the size of the yards 
the fowls are not tempted to jump the 
fences. The cost of netting an acre aver- 
ages about $9. Mr Buffinton thus describes 
his houses for layers: Our ‘houses are 6% 
by 14 ft and 6 ft high in front, 4 ft 
back; 10 ft is floored, the balance an open 
shed; the door opens from the shed; one 
full window in south side. The material 
consists of 2 by 4 spruce timber. Hemlock 
boards planed on one side, and the whole 
building covered with roofing paper and 
painted. These houses cost about $16 each, 
including labor, and each will accommodate 
20 hens. Each flock has about one-sixth of 
an acre for a yard, the land being occupied 
as a peach grove or pear orchard. 


Take Care of the Chicks. 


8. N. WOLCOTT, 








Keep them and their coop free from ver- 
min. Keep them in dry coops on rainy 
days. Damp quarters or running out on 
wet days will thin out the flock from chill 
and diarrhea. 

I like to have a variety of food, espe- 
cially wheat, for those three or four weeks 
old. It satisfies them longer, and if sand 
and small grit are used they grow like 
weeds. We lost but three, two of them 
killed, out of 120 this spring. We kept them 
in a clean, dry house. The south side is 
screened with chicken wire and can be 
opened to the sun. On cool days I do not 
let the hens out, but the chicks can run out 
and in. The side of the coop is like two 
large doors and can be raised to any hight 
or sloped down to make a roof to keep off 
rain. I feed coarse corn meal, bran and 
shorts. They have clover and grass pas- 
ture on fine days. I put about 20 with each 
hen. Take off two hens at once if I can 
and put chickens in one pen. I have it so 
the chicks can pass from one pen to the 
other freely, for it is hard to keep them in 








THE POULTRY YARD 


their own place. If the héns are cross and 
there is not an easy way to escape, many 
are killed. 

If a hen is extra cross, I confine her in a 
roomy lath coop or tie her up by the leg 
with a soft string until she is better or 
the chicks large enough to keep out of her 
way. 

It doesn’t pay to set hens where others 
lay with them and break their eggs. 
Neither does it pay to hatch 300 or 400 
chicks and let half of them die. It does 
pay to take care of them. I put in two 
months last spring. I have sold nearly $50 
worth of chickens, also equal value in eggs 
and have 110 hens left to carry on my busi- 
ness this year, besides the eggs and chick- 
ens used, of which I took no account. I 
don’t know anything else that can pay so 
large a profit on the capital and time in- 
vested. 





The Experience School. 





Mrs J. H. Horton (N Y) kept 110 hens and 
pullets which laid 1400 eggs during the 
year, worth $192. A fair record under sim- 
ple farm methods. 

“I have counted hundreds of chickens 
perched on tall trees this winter in the 


coldest weather,” writes Mrs Wilson of - 


Iowa. Cold hens never pay. 

I live in a town of 15,000 people on a lot 
50 by 150 ft, which is almost covered by 
house, walks, small barn, etc, but oh, my, 
I can’t keep house without chickens. We 
had a piano box, largest size, and out of it 
I evolved a chicken house. And oh, the 
eges we got all through this bitterly celd, 
Illinois winter when eggs have been 45 
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cents a dozen. My 11 hens gave me from 
three to nine eggs a day.—[Josephine, 

Do winter-hatched chickens always molt 
the first season?—[Prudence Primrose. 
Yes; they always molt more or less, 
sometimes enough to stop them laying 
much all winter, and sometimes not. Let 
us have experience reports as to the best 
breed and time to hatch winter chicks that 
will lay early in the fall and keep it up. 

A reform is needed in methods of water- 
ing fowls, according to L. L. C. of Mass. 
“In most cases,” he asserts, “‘the care of 
the flock is left to the wife and mother, 
whose many other duties first receive at- 
tention; and poor biddy—well, she is ex- 
pected to do for herself as best she can.” 

Exactly. The objection to a system of 
pipes and faucets is the cost and the dan- 
ger of freezing in winter in the north. If 
anybody has invented a cheap, satisfactory, 
all-the-year system of water works for the 
poultry yard, let him tell us about it. 


snatapadeaeuiliaiactee teasnalh 

In April last year after the days began 
to get warm I gave the henhouse a thor- 
ough spraying with thin whitewash in 
which was dissolved one pound of alum to 
the pail of wash. The nest boxes were 
emptied and treated by the nozzle with the 
effect of freedom from vermin through the 
summer and fall. Alum water is an ex- 
cellent insect destroyer, while lime has the 
same effect and is a first-class deodorizer. 
{Saulsbury. 


Time to Hatch—Following are the num- 
ber of days required for hatching eggs: 
Hen 21 days, swan 42, goose 35, turkey 28, 
peafowl 28, duck 28, pigeon 14, canary 
birds 14. 








Cackling 


and 


CROWING 





They herald an abundance of eggs 
and healthy fowls, and follow the 
use of 


are music to a poultryman— 
they indicate prosperity. 


The H-O Company’s 


Poultry Food. 


Send for literature. 


The H-O Company, Buffalo, N. Y 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Remember, too, the H-O Co.’s 
Scratching Food fcr Poultry, 
night food—an exercising food. 













UCCESS OR FAILURE 


F often depends upun the start. If you start rigat you have a better chance of success. 
ht in the poultry business the buy Reliable Incubators and Bro 

They work automatically aud cannot fail of good results. 

vig, tells all about them and a thousand other things you should know about po multry. 


it fori0 cents. RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B 1, Quincy. U1. 








od ors. ; 
BUOK, 228-pages, 
We send 


Uur POULTRY 


































don’t have to be taken on 
faith as to results. A liquid,— 
you simply paint it where the- 
fowls roost at night and next 
day you can see the dead lice ly- 
ing on the painted boards. It gets 
them all, body lice, mites and = 
other bugs and insects, and == \-/ 
shows you where the profits go. 
Seeing is believing. Get rid of 
mites and lice on the old fowls and 
about the poultry house now and 
you will have no trouble raising -. 
chicks in spring and summer. 
Cheaper than any other method, 
(only -” for a gallon can), no hand- 
. eeieian ‘sihen ail ehogk : 
ng abou! 
PTesects’” pow Bae iseases of poultry, free. 
Special sample offer to points where 


we have no mt. More ents wanted. 
_Sto. it Lee CO. Omaha Neb. 


Morray St. New Yorw 
were Tc You SAW MPH AD 





Fe to mentie® 











BY STEAM-—vith the 
3) _ simple, perfect, self-regulating 
EXCELSIOR |NCUBATOR 





~ ful operation. 
4 Circulars free, Lowest st pried Seb-shese hatcher made. 
Send 6c. for 


: STAHL, 
Illus, Catalog. § 114 te 122 8. 6th St., Quincy, I1l. 

















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


self-regulating. 

reliable, and cheapest areb-clees Hatcher 
in the market. yeulers F 

EO. ERTEL ©O., QUINCY. 


DON'T SET HENS ™trw. 


Tur Nat’. Hex Incubator beats ‘nce : 
Stol. a n 
isco bute wight Se ey taker nd mag 


price but a mighty money 
telling how to get one oy 
Na Cenk Men tnsubatee De. o= BAS, ena ih 
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The Old Complaint from Mint Growers. 





Formerly a money crop of considerable 
prominence in portions of Mich, Ind and 
N Y, peppermint growing has steadily de- 
creased the last few years. The low price 
of mint oil has discouraged farmers, and 
an investigation just completed by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist points to indifferent at- 
tention the coming season. Our correspond- 
ents speak discouragingly, both of estab- 
lished mint fields and new setting. The 
winter has undoubtedly been a hard one 
on peppermint plants. In many portions of 
the mint belt, the ground has been insuffi- 
ciently protected by snow, frost intense. 
Plants in some instances heaved from the 
ground and a great many roots winter- 
killed, especially on fields where a second 
cutting was taken off last fall. 

Present indications suggest an unusually 
small acreage for 99. There is always the 
easy possibility, however, that shortages in 
one section may be made up by others more 
fortunate, and it is altogether too early to 
prophesy as to the probable crop of oil. 
Our correspondents are nearly a unit in re- 
porting little inclination to set new roots. 
The lateness of the season has something 
to do with this, but low price of oil is the 
prominent factor. Growers in Wayne Co, N 
Y, say there is little incentive to set out 
new mint. W. T. Jordan of Lock Berlin will 
set five acres. Lincoln Bishop, who has 
traveled extensively over the eastern part 
of the county, has not learned of any one 
who will set mint the coming season. The 
acreage as a whole is an unknown quan- 


tity. A correspondent in St Joseph Co, 
Mich, estimates it about 40 per cent 
of last year in his locality. Woodward 


brothers, St Joseph Co, Ind, say that the ’99 
acreage Wit be very light compared with 
other seasons. ‘“‘With mint oil at 57c per 
lb,” writes William Barton of Wayne Co, 
N Y, “it is no wonder that farmers will not 
plant any more peppermint.” 


— 

Price Changes of various important com- 

modities show some unusual fluctua- 
tions in recent months. Due partly to 
combination, and partly to increased de- 
mard, iron, steel, nails, etc, have all ad- 
venced sharply since mid-winter. Sugar 
and cotton have moved up a trifle, wool 


is a little lower, and silver fairly firm. 
Corn is higher than last fall and hogs a 
little lower. In the table the_prices apply 
generally to eastern wholesale markets, the 
last three items to the Chicago market. 

QUOTATIONS STANDARD GRADES ON DATES NAMED 


Apri, Jani, Oct1, Jly1, Apri, 

"99 99 "98 798 38 
Silver, oz, 60.lc 59.6 61.5 59.3 56.0 
Coffee, Rio, lb, 6.06c 6.73 6.25 6.25 6.13 
Bar iron, Ib, 17e 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.05 
Steel rails, t’n, $24.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 19.50 
Wheat,bu,(NY), 82c 78.9 70.6 90 100.3 
Sug’r, gran, Ib, 4.84c 4.72 4.71 5.09 4.96 
Cotton, Ib, 6.31lc 5.88 5.44 6.25 6.19 
Wool, XX, O, Ib, 26c 26.5 28.5 28 29 
Corn, bu, 34.5c 37.3 30 32.3 28.5 
Butter, cmy, Ib, 2ic 20.5 19.5 16 19 
Hogs, 100 Ibs. $3.85 3.65 4.05 3.95 3.90 


A Standard Barrel for New York—The 
signature of Gov Roosevelt to the Ambler 
bill makes this a law, to take effect imme- 
diately. This provides for a legal barrel 
for apples, pears, quinces and potatoes of 
the capacity of a Minneapolis flour barrel. 
This is the package Which has been so long 
indorsed by the national apple shippers’ 
ass’n and commission merchants generally. 
The success of the measure must be at- 
tributed largely to the work of a commit- 
tee of N Y merchants advocating it, under 
the leadership of Charles Forster. Its 
adoption should go far in benefiting the 
trade in N Y products, protecting the buyer 
who will know exactly what he is getting, 
and in turn resulting in such confidence 
that the producer and seller must sécure 
like benefit. The law provides that short 
measure barrels must not be made or used 
in the sale of these products unless plainly 
marked on the outside in letters not less 
than one inch in hight, with the words 
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“short barrel.” A fine of $5 is provided 
for every barrel put up, made or used in 
violation of the law. The lines describing 
measurement are as follows: “A barrel of 
pears, quinces or potatoes shall represent 
a quantity equal to 100 qts of grain or dry 
measure. A barrel of apples shall be of the 
following dimensions: head diameter 17% 
in, length of stave 28% in, bulge not less 
than 64 in outside measurement. When 
potatoes are sold by weight the quantity 
considered a barrel shall be 174 Ibs.” 


Pure Cider Vinegar Should Advance— 
I have just visited some of the leading 
vinegar makers of the Hudson valley and 
N Y city. They say there is a short supply 
of cider and vinegar stock. Vinegar mak- 
ers are resorting to artificial acids, distill- 
ed vinegar and any other scheme possible 
to double the cider vinegar supply. The 
commercial acid makers are sending out 
printed instructions to vinegar makers from 
ocean to ocean and report sales of car- 
load lots to leading dealerg and manufac- 
turers in this state. It is difficult to see 
whether any advance in pure cider vinegar 
can be sustained; it certainly would re- 
sult in placing the mixed vinegar on the 
market, and decrease the use of pure goods, 
We have been able to advance the price 
lc per gallon for pure goods. Trade is 
better at this time than usual. Farmers 
have no vinegar to sell. They are complete- 
ly out of the deal; they cannot compete 
with the improved methods, and even if 
they had a barrel of vinegar for sale they 
could not test it as to strength and solids 
to meet the requirements of the law, and 
of course not being able to guarantee it no 
grocer would buy. The price for cider vin- 
egar at the mills is 9c per gal. For the 
coming season pure cider vinegar will be 
difficult to get, and the price should ad- 
vance; mixed goods will fill the market® 
at low prices and ruin the trade.—[W. H. 
Ferguson, Albany Co, N Y. 





March Cereal Exports fell short of a 
year ago, and the foreign trade move- 
ment of breadstuffs for nine months ended 
March 31 was $20,000,000 less than a year 
ago. Foreigners are buying freely, yet not 
with as much energy as then. Our exports 
of wheat and flour are keeping up well, but 
there is a notable falling off in corn, oats, 
rye and barley. The following figures are 
official. 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
-——March-——,_ --9 mos end’d Mar—, 
1899 1899 1898 








1898 
Wheat, bu, 8,338,999 8,813,853 117,146,799 110,239,415 
Total value, $6,310,027 $8,271,301 483.086 $102,253,867 
Av value, 75.7¢ 93.9¢ 4.1¢ 92.8¢ 
Wheat flour,bbls, 1,618,541 1,476,828 14.023,847 11,926,734 
Total value, $6,193.815 $6,602,524 $56 575,672 $52,396,829 
Corn, bu, 15,917,309 18,358,574 127,600,475 138,915,937 
Total value, $6,575,441 $6,555,194 $50,092,211 $47,651,550 
Av value, 4l.4c 35.7¢ 39.2¢ 34.3¢ 
Cornmeal, bbls, 53,473 98,688 663,337 658,782 
Total value, $124,779 $220,833 $1,483,455 $1,376,791 
Oats, bu, 931,757 5,247,180 20,077,215 51,479,847 
Total valne, $331,307 $1,708,001 $6,304,959 $14,561,604 
Oatmeal, lbs, 5,927,065 8,608,379 47,687,418 57,560. 
Total value, £140,389 176,910 1,041,545 $1,195,799 
Rye, bu, 328,07 186,349 8,710,216 545. 
Totai value, $214,617 $675,134 $5 015,152 5.604, 16 
Barley, bu, 98. 623, 1,808,026 9,872,214 
Total value, $68,668 $288,068  $1.133,007 $4,852,535 
Total, B'9,959,053 $24,497,965 $209, 128,087 $229,893,138 





Vinegar Makers Combining—The news- 
papers chronicle the formation of the 
American Vinegar Co, capitalized at some 
$10,000,000, and said to represent 90 per cent 
of the vinegar interests of the country. 
The promoter is credited with saying that 
the combination will not attempt to in- 
crease existing prices, rather to effect as 
many economies as possible. 





Loans of National Banks are $220,000,000 
greater than a year ago. According to the 
March report of the controller of the cur- 
rency, total loans of nearly 3600 national 
banks in the U S were 2299 against 2079 
millions reported May 5 of last year. 


Bricks Are Higher—Owing to the heavy 
demand, leading manufacturers in the mid- 
dle states advanced the price of bricks 25c 
per M. It is said that four large concerns 
have placed contracts aggregating 45,000,000 
bricks. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during tiie year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agric ulturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEE. 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. . 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment, 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








ECCS AND POULTRY. 





OSE Comb Barred Rocks. Try our strain. We claim th 
R ibe Randient, berb-laging fow! in existence. Circular deserib- 
D eir peculiar meri ree. tti Se 
BLANEY’S, Elvila, Pa. ai pg 


N AMMOTH Pekin Ducks, Rankin’s strain, great layers; also 
\ fine White Wyandottes from Hunter’s heavy laying strain. 
Eggs, “1 r 13. Good hatch guaranteed. JAMES A. SWIFT, 

ron, N. ¥. 


ye ey en Comb White Leghorns, bred from 
greates' vers egg strain), 26 e ly $1. 8 hatch. 
5. sds, Nor Basthenl, Vo eT See ate 


GGS—Barred Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, Pekin Ducks, 
Rankin’s strain. $4 per 100; $1 for 15; $2.50 for50. W. W. 
BYRN, Cambridge, Md. 


Eggs, “two 














ARRED Plymouth Rock Eege Hunter strain, 75 cents for 13, 
$1.25 for 30, $1.50 for 39. P. T. HOAGLAND, Oak Hill, N. Y. 





P= Duck Eggs, guaranteed fertile. 10,-75c; 50, $2.25; 100, 
$4.25; 200, $8. JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Coldwater, N. Y. 








Baw Plymouth Rocks, Hawkins-Thompson strain. Eggs, 
$1 per 15. GAYLORD HALL, Little Valley, N. Y. 


HITE, Buff and Barred Rocks, best strains. 
$1.75. C.D. RUTHERFORD, Langsville, 





Fess, 15, $1; 30, 





bs Rocks, Brown Leghorns, one-half price. J. F. 
NELSON, London, Pa. 


MPURKEY Eegs, Mammoth Bronze Beauties. VAN ALLEN, 
Coolbaughs, Pa, 








Egs—-% for $1. Brown Leghorns. C. A. KNORR, Ebensburg, 
enn. 





FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


EED Potatoes, 500 bus. choice stock free from frost. Hen- 
derson’s, Sir Walter Ralexgh. That great. cropper, Gregory’s 
Enormous (medium carly ), Carman No. 8, Rural New Yorker, 
Late Hebron, Rural Blush. Circular 35 kinds. Choice white seed 
oats. Red Kidney beans. Direct from grower. 8. J. SMITH, 
Box B, Manchester, N. Y. 


DMIRAL Dewey Potato—Best this season: 75 cents per 
pound, $2three pounds. Send forcircular and testimonials. 
C. M. ROBINSON, Manorville, N. Y 


1a Strawberry Plants, 25 varieties. Lana and Water Fowl, 
lowest prices. Free Catalogue. CEDAR PARK FARM, 
Somerset, Mass. 











WEET Potato Plants, Bunch Yam, and Providence; $1 per 
1000. T. K. GODBEY, Waldo, Fila, 


WEET Potato Plants. Bunch Yam, $1 per 1,000, expres: id. 
S J. HARRISON, Hattieville, 8. C., » $1 per 1,000, express pai 








LIVE STOCK. 





t dogs, Pigeons, Kelgian 


OGS For Sale—Sporting and 
sANDIS, Box 14, Bowers 


hares. Stamps for Catalogue. 
Station, Berks Co., Penna. 


LAND China Pigs, richly bred. 





Eligible to registration. 
ock 





$5 each, $9 pair. GILT-EDGE ST FARM, Esperance, 
New York. 
ERSEYS, St Lambert and Combination. for sale—é cows, 7 


heifers, 18 bulls. 8, E. NIVLN, Landenourg, Pa. 


| Pa Jersey Pigs from Registered Stock. J. M. DANIELS, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
B= Sprayer on Earth—Send Postal card and learn 
whattospray, when to spray and how to spray. Alsoa 
remedy to keep flies from tormenting stock. Sent free, Address 
ARTHUR & HILLIS BROS., McFail, Mo. 





CME Milk Tickets—Handy, neat, sanitary, cheap, reliable, 

convenient. pleasing, satisfactory. Milkmen and customers 

all likethem. H. A. BLAKESLEE. Hartford, Ct., makes them, 
no one else, Samples free. 


INEST Catalogue free. Write MODEL DAIRY AND 
POULTRY FARM, Rahway, N.J. 
.% 


Nearly 
100 Replies. 


The results from our small advertisement in the Farm- 








ers’ Exchange column of American Agriculturis’ were 
very satisfactory. We received nearly 10@ replies to 
same. 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


Why Organization Pays. 


Now we have one point yet, that is, we 
want to bring the farming community to- 
gether in an association. We want them 
to improve their minds by coming into con- 
tact, in discussion, with other minds per- 
haps entirely different. They need to im- 
prove their methods of producing and gain 
new ideas from association. They want to 
learn something about co-operatiom The 
mingling together socially is a_ great 
benefit to a community of farmers, so we 
strongly advocate farmers’ organizations 
by ~ hatever name they may be called. It 
is one step upward in progress, it is in 
keeping on the top round of the ladder, a 
good place to aim for, better than holding 
down a dry goods or soap box at the cor- 


ner store. It will keep you out of the ruts 
and uncanny ways. It will teach you so- 
ciability, refinements and you will find 


sunshine where you always looked for 
clouds, and that there are a host of good, 
clever people in the world besides yourself. 

Break up isolation among farmers. See 
how soon the boys will stop yelling, ‘‘Hello, 
Hayseed?!”’ when they go to town. Up goes 
the “Good morning, Mr Smith!” That is 
the result of association and cultivation. 
After one or two meetings you find he suc- 
ceeds in cultivating his pantaloons to grow 
outside of his boot tops, and polishes them 
up, shaves and spruces up and it elevates 
him in his own _opinion and likewise his 
neighbors. The farmer carries his heart 
in the right place, but grows careless by 
not coming in contact often enough with 
the outside world. He must rub elbows 
with other people. This does not mean 
neglect of duty or omitting any of the usual 
work to be performed in the home or on the 
farm, but it will keep you from getting 
moldy and rusty and give you new ideas 
and help to make your burdens lighter and 
give you food for thought when work is 
pressing hard. You mingle with friends 
and neighbors and are rested and refreshed 
and go forth next day to work with a new 
feeling. You see the beauties of nature in 
a new light perhaps as you had never 
thought of them before.—[W. W. Bossert, 
Chester Co, Pa. 

NEW YORK. 

One year ago, the committee on woman’s 
work of the state grange sent circulars to 
every grange in the state, which contained 
a program for the proper observance of 
children’s day. They reported that the day 
had been generally observed throughout 
the state and that they were greatly en- 
couraged in the work. The committee sug- 
gested that each grange appoint one of 
their members as a special committee to 
co-operate and work with the society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. Prep- 
arations are now well under way for the 
beginning of holding children’s days this 
year. This is an occasion where Flora 
should take a liberal part. 

The grange making the largest increase 
in membership this year will be presented 
with one of the best plows made by G. H. 
Parmelee of Ontario Co. 


MARYLAND. 

Cecil grange No 3 has had a small pur- 
chasing fund of about $300 which is used by 
the grange purchasing agent to pay freight 
on coal, fertilizers, etc. Sometimes a 
Patron short of cash is given help by ad- 
vances and a few weeks in which to raise 
meney. 


DELAWARE. 

Something is much needed to infuse life 
into the grange in Del. On Sept 30, 1897, 
there were 19 live granges with a total 
membership of 678, which paid dues of $291 
during the year. The report for Sept 30, 
1898, shows 17 live granges with 589 mem- 
bers and dues paid *of $130. During 1898, 
four granges report a gain in membership 
of 14 while 10 report a loss of 55, Dur- 
ing the year 1897, six reported a gain of 
13 and 12 a loss of 76.—[{From Journal of 
Proceedings of State Grange. 


Grange Notes. 


The next session of the national and Ohio 
atate granges will be held at Springfield, 
O, next November. 





Brood Mares must have steady exercise, 
but not violent. Their feed should be 


Slightly laxative and not too concentrated. 











TOBACCO—GRANGE 
TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The New York City Market. 


past month has been a _ busy 
among manufacturers, but deal- 
and packers report a compara- 
tively light business. There has been 
a lively scramble for New England 
forced sweat ’98, as well as for spotted, 
prices mounting to a dollar or more per 
pound. The quality seems to be perfectly 
satisfactory, one manufacturer reporting 
less than 2 lbs being required to wrap 1000 
cigars. Good leaf of any kind foreign or 
domestic, wrappers, binders or fillers, is 
wanted and at better prices than for some 
years, Domestic leaf is coming to the 
front with a prestige it has not enjoyed 
for several years. The trend of prices has 
run as indicated by the following sales, 
made during April. 

New England: Forced sweat ’98 Hav, 
120 cs at 20 to 60c, 150 cs 30 to 60c, 140 cs 
30 to 65c, 120 cs 30 to 60c, 124 cs 55 to $1.05, 
130 cs 50c to 1, 70 cs 60c, 50 cs 50 to 55c, 100 
cs at 27c, 150 cs 30 to 65c, 50 cs 96 broadleaf 
38e, 90 cs ’97 Hav for export 4c, 50 cs ’°96 Hav 
29 to 45c. 

New York: ’97 Onondaga Hav 100 cs at 11 to 
14c, 100 cs 12% to 16c, 75 cs at 12 to 14c, 150 
cs '96 at 12 to 14c, 150 cs B’s 124%c m w, 60 cs 
binders 14%c. 

Pennsylvania: 250 cs ’97 broadleaf B’s 
at 12%4c, 200 cs ’97 broad leaf 12%, 100 cs do 
121%4c in running lots, 50 cs ’96 broad leaf B’s 
14c m w, 350 cs ’96 at 12%c, 100 cs ’97 Hav 
seed 12c fillers out, 100 cs ’97 Hav 12%c, 
100 cs 97 Hav seed 12 to 18c, 300 cs ’96 Hav 
seed 13c fillers out, 100 cs ’95 Hav 12% to 1é4c, 
100 cs ’95 do 11 to 12c, 170 cs ’97 seed leaf 
11% to 12c, 300 cs ’97 seed 11 to 11%c, 150 cs 
96 do 12% to 18c, 256 cs 95-6 do 12% to 13%c, 
150 cs ’96 seed 12%c, 150 cs ’97 seed 11% to 
12c, 500 cs ’95-6 12% to 13%c. 

Ohio: Zimmer, 350 cs ’97 at 17 to 18c run- 
ning lots, 200 cs do 6%c loose leaf, 200 cs do 
17 to 21e, 200 cs do 16 to 21c, 225 cs do 15% to 
22c, 355 cs do 16 to 22c; Dutch, 70 cs ’97 at 16 to 
18c, 75 cs do 16 to 17%c, 75 cs do 16 to lic, 
Gebhart, 75 cs ’97 at 13 to i4c, 7ics do 13 
to 14c, 130 cs do 12% to ldc. 

Wisconsin: 500 cs ’98 at p t, 700 cs ’97 Hav 
at 5 to 9c, 550 cs do 8 to 9%4c, 600 cs do 8 
to 10c, 225 cs 11%c in running lots, 300 cs 
do 8% to 10c, 150 cs do 10 to llc in running 
lots, 600 cs do 10c m w fillers: out, 300 cs 
dv 5%c and 6c fillers; 100 cs ’96 do 12c in run- 
ning lots, 200 cs do 10 to lic, 150 cs do 12c, 
600 cs do 10% to llc, 950 cs do 9% to 11%c, 
200 cs do 11 to 11%c, 250 cs ’95 binders 10 to 
12c, 


The 
one 
ers 





NEw YorkK—Seed beds have been about 
all planted, April 10 to 27, although 2 to 4 
weeks later than usual. Domestic Ha- 
vana seems to be the popular variety be- 
ing sown in the Onondaga section; it gives 
good satisfaction, ripens early and is said 
to make a good cigar. Crops of-old or ’98 
are so scarce and far between but few buy- 
ers are on the road. 


Tobacco Notes. 


The second ruling, obnoxious to growers 
and warehousemen, of the internal revenue 
department, printed in our columns last 
week, was promptly rescinded. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co have sold 
out to the American Tobacco Co, the con- 
sideration being $12,500,000. The ostensible 
purchaser is said to be the Union Tobacco 
Co. 

The Continental Tobacco Co will increase 
its capital stock $25,000,000. 








Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Whieels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 

any, Quincy, Lil., have placed upon the market a 
Farmers Handy Wagon, sold at the low price of 
$19.95. The wagon is only 25 inches high, fitted 
with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4 inch tire. 





This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quiney, Ill., who also will furnish metal 
wheels at low prices made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 












Bowker’s 
Fertilizers 


Have stood practical farm 
tests for over 25 years. Their 


sale has increased in that 


time from nothing to over 


50,000 tonsa year. The 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO. 
has ample capital and exper- 
ience to produce fertilizers of 
unsurpassed crop-producing 
power at low prices to the 
farmer. 


See local agents, or send 
to us for free copy of our 
new Catalogue. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


438 Chatham St., Boston, 
68 Broad St., New York. 








BAILEY’S HYDRAULIC RAM. 


Runs 24 hours a day and 365 days a year. 


Forty Years’ Experience. 
Water Water Water 
FOR FOR 


FOR 
House Stock Irrigation 
Once started costs one cent 
per month. As simple as a 
wheelbarrow and as efficient 
as a Corliss Engine. 


Information and instruction in 
plain terms. Prices on Ram or 
complete outfit by return mail. 
" Address 


PRYCE W. BAILEY, Expert, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


KEYSTONE ADJUSTABLE WEEDER 
AND SHALLOW CULTIVATOR. 


Points of superiority over a 
Btrai ht Frame Weenen, It 














744 ft W. 
inches it can be used between 
the rows, working close to 
the plants, long after Straight 
Frame! Weeders are set aside. 
Being V-shaped, itis not only 
stronger, but it adapts itself 
much better 2 
Narrowed to inches, ¥O0edaH 2 sea STs 
hinder working close to the fence. Teeth are strong and 
pliable and have blunt points, which is important when 
working sensitive plants. For further particulars, price 
and territory, write THE KEYSTONE FARM MA 
CHINE Cco., Limited, York, Pennsylvania. 











Our New 


Steel Frame COR N 
PLANTER 


with FERTILIZER 

‘ ATTACHMENT. For 

~ simplicity, neat- 

ness. strength and durability cannot be equalled. 
Wea manufacture C Saw Mills, Cultiva- 
tors, Grain Drills, Threshers, Engines, and all 
kinds of Agricultural Implements. Sold by all reli- 
able dealers. Don’t be deceived. Insist upon 
having our goods, Agents wanted. Catalogue free. 

HENCH & DROMCOLD, YORK, PA. 


FERTILIZERS. 


By EDWARD B. VOORHEES, director of the New Jer- 
sey Agricultural Experiment Station. It has been the 
aim of the author to point out the underlying Prscue 
and to discuss the important subjects connected with the 
use of fertilizer materials. The natural fertility of the 
soll, the functions of manures and fertilizers, and the 
need of artificial fertilizers are exhaustively discu: . 
Separate chapters are devoted to the various fertilizi 
elements, to the purchase, chemical analyses, meth 
of using forttliness, and the best fertilizers for each of the 
most important field, garden and orchard crops. 335 pp. $1. 
FREE Descriptive Book catalogue on application 
OCRANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., New York 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, — 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, whereiu it most largely circulates, 


COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 
Subscription Price—One Dollar 3 year; Fifty Cents 
for six mouths. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 


Renewalse— The date opposite your name on your 
aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 








— Thus Jan. 00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January i, 1900; Feb. 00, to February 1, 1900 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 


before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ese— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chauge advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—tTo all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts lesa than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 

NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 

62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this popes 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our persona) attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING APRIL 29, 1899. 











Never has there been such a demand upon 
the state experiment stations for informa- 
tion. This is as it should be. The stations 
were founded for the benefit of agriculture 
and farmers should use them. This condi- 
tion is also significant of a desire on the 
part of country people to be better in- 
formed, better educated and in consequence 
better prepared to intelligently manage 
their business. 

The good feeling among farmers we find 
to be almost universal. During our reéent 
10,000 mile trip through 27 states we met 
very few men, whether farmers or those 
‘in other occupations, but were tolerably 
well satisfied. In other words, the gloom 
and depression of spirits that prevailed 
among the people for several years has 
practically passed away; there is that 
“restoration of confidence” that is so much 
theorized about during hard times. It is 
quite as much a condition of the mind, or 
what the scientists call a psychological 
manifestation, as it is an economic matter. 

ne 

“We all do want the traveling postoffice 
at our door every day,” is the sentiment of 
letters that are coming in by every mail. 
They are all enthusiastic over this im- 
provement in the rural postal service, as 
made known to the public exclusively in 
American Agriculturist last week. The 
facts and “fetching” pictures then print- 
ed will lead those communities. that 
have not already done so, to apply 
at once to the postmaster-general at 
Washington, D C, to introduce this im- 





provement in their localities. This scheme 
“lays way over’’ the free delivery and col- 
lection service alone, because in addition to 
that it brings the whole postoffice and all 
its conveniences right to your door. Those 





EDITORIAL 


ecuntry towns that already enjuy free de- 
livery will be first to appreciate what the 
traveling postoffice means. At Baldwins- 
ville, for instance, where four carriers each 
serve a 20-mile route, so that the farmers 
get their early mail by 9 or 10 a m, the peo- 
ple are extremely satisfied, although a few 
local merchants complain because “the 
farmers are kept at home attending to their 
business and do not spend as much time 
or money in the town” as the merchants 
would like. But it is found that trade real- 
ly does not suffer, while the farmers are ac- 
commodated beyond measure. “The sys- 
tem causes a large circulation of dailies 
and weeklies, while far more letters are 
written thanever before.” The farmers’ club 
of Onondaga county discussed the whole sub- 
ject at its last meeting and adopted reso- 
lutions earnestly requesting that the free 
delivery system be applied throughout the 
rural districts in that part of western New 
York, and indeed the whole country. We 
suggest, however, that every effort be put 
forward to get the traveling postoffice as 
an even better thing than the free delivery 
service. We do nct know of any feature or 
effort on the part of American Agriculturist 
that has proved more satisfactory to our 
readers or aroused more interest among 
them, 





Help the Cubans. 





Certain landlords in Cuba, Spanish pro- 
prietors, American shylocks and syndicate 
premoters seek to annex Cuba and prac- 
tically enslave her people, in order that a 
few combinations may wax fat by monopo- 
lizing the products of Cuba’s soil, mines 
and forest. For that outfit we have no 
mercy, and we shall fight it to the end, for 
both selfish and humanitarian reasons. 

But for the homeless orphans and the 
wretched Cubans of older years, we have 
profound sympathy. Thousands of them 
have starved to death under the American 
flag. Many more thousands will die or be 
made beggars and brigands, unless helped 
to be self sustaining. The sensible plan is 
to get the adults onto the land with a few 
supplies, so that they can raise stuff enough 
to live on. A tract has been secured for this 
purpose not far from Havana, where each 
couple will be allowed the use of a bit of 
ground; those that do well to be aided later 
to buy a few acres and pay for it by its 
products. Each adult couple is to take 
in two to four orphans of both sexes. In 
time this will provide homes for both adults 
and orphans. It can all be done at small 
first cost, and will give the people all the 
benefits of helping them to help themselves, 
will provide cheap but good homes instead 
of vast orphanages for the children, and 
will check the immorality that is rampant. 
Those most competent to judge, from 
Gen Brooke down, all say this is the wisest, 
cheapest and best plan for remedying the 
present frightful condition. 

The work is in charge of the Cuban in- 
dustrial relief, 75 Tribune building, New 
York city. The officers of the fund 
include men of the highest character, while 
its agricultural committee is headed by Prof 
I. P. Roberts of Cornell university, and The 
Editor of American Agriculturist has also 
consented to serve. 

Now what is needed is for the generous 
farmers of the United States to contribute 
beans, peas, corn and potatoes (both Irish 
and sweet) for planting by these Cubans. 
Please write at once to Cuban Indus- 
trial Relief Fund, 75 Tribune building, 
New York city, saying what and how much 
you can give of either of these seeds, and 
yeur local freight depot from which you 
will ship it, A still better plan would be to 
organize a local committee to canvass for 
offers and to gather up and ship the stuff, 
or do this through your church, farmers’ 
ciub, grange, etc. Upon receipt of notice of 
goods offered, the office of the fund will 
send shipping directions. It is expected that 
the railroads will carry all such freight 
free of cost. Anyone who can give money is 
urged to remit direct to Continental Trust Co, 
30 Broad street, New York city, marking it 











A STARVING CUBAN BOY. 
Although Cuba has been under the United States flag 


for months there is still great destitution among the peo- 
ple. In one house 300 have starved to death under the 
Stars and stripes. The above picture, from a photograph 
taken this month by W. W. Howard, agent in charge of 
the Cuban adustrial relief work, is a sightso common as 
to hardly provoke comment, See our editorial, Help the 
Cubans, and offer your mite in produce at once. 


“For the Cuban Industrial Relief Fund.” 
Mules are much needed for shipment to 
Cuba, also agricultural implements, the 
manufacturers of which are requested to 
write to the address given, stating what 
they can contribute. 

If this appeal meets the response it de- 
serves, seed will soon be offered in quanti- 
ty to plant land: sufficient to raise crops 
enough to feed the whole population of 
Cuba, for what American farmer is too poor 
to give either seed corn, potatoes, beans or 
peas to enable the Cuban destitute to make 
their first crop? 

rr 

Entries in the great garden contest must 
be mailed not later than Monday, May 1. 
If you have not already notified us that 
you propose to report your garden for the 
$2500 offered in prizes by American Agri- 
culturist, do so at once by postal or letter. 
The prize list, rules and answers to the 
various questions that have been asked 
have been printed on a large placard which 
will be mailed to every contestant whose 
entry has been received. Anyone who has 
entered the contest and who fails to re- 
ceive this placard by May 10 or 15 at latest 
should notify us and the error will be cor- 
rected. This printed placard should be 
hung on the wall for constant reference 
during the season. Any further questions 
about the contest as the season progresses 
will be answered through our columns. 
There is great interest in it, and while the 
number who are competing is quite satis- 
factory, it is not so large as we had hoped, 
which gives all the better chance for those 
who have gone in to win one or more valu- 
able prizes. We hope that everyone who 
has entered will send in his report this fall, 





The industrial commission that is inquir- 
ing into the problem of labor and capital 
employed in agriculture and other indus- 
tries may do some good, but we have little 
hopes of it. Certainly the sub-committee 
on agriculture is not going at their job in 
a way to get the best results. However, 
there’s $4500 apiece in it for the 19 members 
of the commission, so they ought to be 
happy! 



































































NEW JERSEY. 


The Feeling Against Trusts is specially 
strong in this state, and there is growing 
indignation that New Jersey laws foster 
these combinations and watered stocks. 
Our NJ farmers are already planning to 


@ 





amend the corporation laws at the next 
legislature. They hate to see the fair name 
of this state made the butt of ridicule and 
of criticism by the rest of the country. 
This little cartoon, for instance, from the 
St Paul Pioneer Press, illustrates a New 
Jersey legislator with a pail of grease, with 
which the trusts are made so slippery that 
none of the western legislatures can “catch 
the greased pig.” 

Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co, April 24— 
Most farmers are about through planting 
early Irish potatoes. There have been a 
great many new potato planters used in 
this section this spring. With two horses 
and two men you can plant more ground 
than can be planted with five men and four 
horses by hand. Seed are all of one depth, 
fertilized the same, and if set right none of 
the potatoes touch the fertilizer. Grass 
and wheat have greened up nicely in this 
section. Sweet potatoes are rotting badly 
in hotbeds. Stock looks well. Horses are 
higher and cows are very high. 


Rahway, Union Co, April 24—This section 
is in the midst of the best markets to be 
found near New York, situated as it is only 
20 miles from that city, 10 from Newark 
and five from Elizabeth. It is surrounded 
by numerous towns and villages that make 
the best and highest markets for all kinds 
of farm truck, poultry and eggs, which 
can be sold direct to the consumer at a 
good retail price. There is very little grain 
raised in this locality, as it does not pay. 
Much attention is being paid to raising 
milk, which is mostly sold at retail in the 
nearby towns, although some sell at whole- 
sale. Truck and berries are also raised to 
a much larger extent than formerly and 
pay well. There is much interest in poul- 
try, and people seem to be waking up to 
the necessity of keeping good-sized fowls 
that are profitable in both eggs and as 
dressed poultry. C. T. McKenzie of the 
Model dairy and poultry farm reports large 
sales of stock and eggs and looks for a busy 
season. The fine weather has put farmers 
well up with their work and many have 
Potatoes, oats, peas, etc, planted. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Peconic, Suffolk Co, April 24—Farmers are 


about. through planting potatoes and a 
large acreage planted, as last year there 
Was money in them. Farmers have pota- 
toes on the brain; even the good housewife 
has had to look sharp to keep her flower 
beds from being turned into a potato patch. 
Anyone that has not from 10 to 20 and even 
up to 50 acres is the exception. A good 
yield generally must mean low prices. 
Wheat is looking fairly well, Very little 
movement in real estate and what there is 
is mostly by foreclosure. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, April 24—Spring 
opened very wet and cold, causing field 
work to drag along. Up to April 14 very 
few had finished planting potatoes, of 
which the acreage will be increased one- 
third over any previous year. The potato 
Planter is in almost universal] use, very few 
Planting by hand. Many carloads of seed 
from Maine and Michigan have been re- 
ceived and used in preference to home 
Brown. The town agricultural association 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





has delivered hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
fertilizer in excess of any previous year 
since its organization. Wheatis looking well. 
A much larger acreage than usual was 
sown last fall and from present indications 
a heavy stand of grain can be anticipated. 
Asparagus growers are clearing their fields 
preparatory to breaking up and ridging. 
The acreage will not be increased material- 
ly the present season; many of the old beds 
will be plowed up and new ones set. Many 
have contracted the season’s cut with the 
canning factory at 14c per bunch, while 
many will take the chances and ship to the 
city. Many improvements in buildings and 
tools for use in field and temporary storage 
and workshops. for repairing in bad weath- 
er, a matter of much moment to the pro- 
gressive farmer, are noticeable. Work on 
the highway is progressing slowly. Side- 
paths for wheelmen are being laid out, 
causing some extra labor to get in shape 
for good wheeling. Taking everything into 
consideration this is getting to be quite a 
progressive community. 


MARYLAND. 


Kent Co—Wheat and grass are looking 


fine and every indication is favorable for a 
much larger yield of wheat than last year. 
Farmers in this section are well advanced 
in plowing for corn. Peaches about all 
winterkilled. Some orchards along water 
fronts are reported as having a fair sprink- 
ling of buds, but unfortunately the varie- 
ties are not the most desirable. Prospect 
for pears good. Tomato acreage much 
larger than last year. There will be. three 
canneries in operation at Chestertown and 
there are 15 in this county, the second 
county in size in this state. Six dollars per 
ton for tomatoes is the prevailing price, 
the packers to furnish the baskets, free of 
charge. A scarcity of feed-for stock has 
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been the general complaint among farmers 
this spring. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Crawford Co—The season is the latest for 


many years. Farmers are plowing for oats, 
Roads are in good condition. James Blair 
recently sold a three-year-old bull that 
weighed 2040 lbs. Large numbers of fish 
are being taken from the streams. Many 
fields of wheat have been badly frozen out. 
The season has been a trying one on clover 
fields; much of the clover has been lifted 
by frost. Potatoes find ready sale at 50 to 
60c per bu, butter 15c per lb, eggs 10c. The 
cheese factory at Westford is doing a good 
business. Prospects for a new grange at 
Hartstown are very good. 


NEW YORK. 


Afton, Chenango Co, April 22—The late<= 
ness of spring is making spring work come 
all in a heap. Farmers are cutting off the 
timber more and more from their farms; 
not half of the farms have enough tim- 
ber to even repair buildings, much less 
build new. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co, April 24— 
Roads in clay districts very bad. The sugar 
season in this locality was good; more made 
than usual. Some meadows look bad, frosts 
having heaved them. Cows are very high; 
calves picked up Close, veal 1 w 5c, 


Ghent, Columbia Co, April 25—The spring 
has been backward, but very favorable for 
fruit. Apples and pears promise well, but 
peaches are a failure. Potatoes are selling 
for $1 per bu, cows 35 to 50 each, pigs 
searce. Horses higher by 20 per cent than 
a year ago. 




















. Last season the McCormick Harvesting Machine Company of Chicago built 
and sold 189,760 machines. This kind of expansion dwarfs every other 
achievement American history records in favor of the well being of the 
farmers. Buy McCormick machines and you will get your money's worth, 


























Village and Country 
Carpenters and Mill- 
wrights, Attention! 


‘A thoroughly reliable manufacturing concern wants 
u to represent them in your vicinity, in connec- 
ion with your other business. A good chance. Don't 
wait, Address, with references. 
&. Y. Z., Box 1592 Philadelphia, Pa, 








Food Cookers and Syrup Evaporators, 
Z2Oto Z2OO GALLONS. 
All kinds of water tanks and gasoline tank heaters. 
PERFECT MFG. CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OO 

FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 

PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY 8AW THK 
ADVERTISENENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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Bainbridge, Chenango Co, April 24—The 
special town meeting to vote on the propo- 
sition to construct a new bridge across the 
river resulted as follows: Two hundred and 
thirty-four votes for the proposition, 60 
against it. The old bridge is a covered 
wooden affair, but has seen a good many 
years of service. During the high’ water 
in March the approach on the village side 
gave way and the great expense of repair- 
ing it and keeping it in repair every year 
decided the vote in favor of a new. iron 
bridge. Some of the members of the F S M 
P A are inclined to feel discouraged over 
the result of the deal, while others think 
the association is stronger than ever. The 
season has been a poor one for sugar and 
syrup makers and only a small amount has 
been made. 


Bedford, Westchester Co, April 25—A few 
oats have been sown and about the average 
acreage of corn and-potatoes will be planted, 
Rye and wheat have generally wintered fair- 
ly well, much better than was expected in 
many locations. Cattle of all kinds, and 
especially fresh cows and springers, con- 
tinue high and in brisk demand, Isaac D. 
Williams, an_ enterprising’ and successful 
young farmer, will build a large house on 
the homestead this spring and summer, The 
April meéting of the Bedford farmers’ club 
was held April 12 at Bedford Station, but 
owing to the unfavorable weather there was 
a small attendance, and the speaker, Floyd 
Q. White of Yorktown, was unable to be 
present, Mr White is a successful peach 
grower and was to address the club on the 
best varieties of peaches and other points 
connected with peach growing. Some re- 
markably fine rhubarb, grown in a dark cel- 
lar, by Merritt M. Clark, was exhibited at 
this meeting and attracted great attention. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, April 24—Roads have 
been very bad. An unusual amount of mov- 
ing this spring. Potatoes are in demand at 
from 75 to 90c per bu. Chauncey Fellows 
shipped two carloads of cows recently, pay- 
ing from $35 to 50 per head. There is talk 
of the Patrons of Industry starting a co- 
operative store. Farmers belonging to that 
organization are claiming large discounts 
on their fertilizers. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, April 25— 
Walter Groesbeck, a breeder of fine horses 
and sheep, clipped his yearling ewes and 
three of them went 19, 18 and 21 Ibs respec- 
tively. Mr Groesbeck breeds a Merino for 
size, length of staple and good covering of 
fleece. Nathan Case, who has a stock farm 
5% miles from this place, bought‘at sales 
in New York city 21 head of young cobs 
and hackneys, two and _ three-year-olds. 
Besides he has 60 head of trotting brood 
mares and youngsters of gilt edge breeding. 
County Clerk Frank Riley of Hoosick Falls, 
six miles from Eagle Bridge, has 10 trotters 
and pacers in training. Farmers are plow- 
ing fer oats, although the season is back- 
ward, Potatoes are advancing in price. 
Milch cows bring $45 each with calves by 
their side, spring pigs 5 per pair, veal calves 
5e per lb. The latter are quite scarce, as 
many farmers are raising them this year. 
Good butter brings 20c per Ib. 

Florida, Montgomery Co, April 25—The 
spring is very backward and farmers are 
just beginning to plow. No sowing done yet. 
Grass is looking well. The Minaville 
cheese factory opened April 14 with Fay- 
ette Wieting of Johnstown as maker. A 
few farms in this vicinity have no tenants 
this year; the past two years having been 
hard for farmers renting or working farms 
on shares. Potatoes are scarce and worth 
75 to 80c in local market. Farmers are 
raising an unusual*number of calves this 
spring. H, Walrath recently shipped three 
pure-bred Poland-China pigs to Naugh- 
right, N J. Milch cows are scarce and bring 
from 35 to 50 each. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, April 25—There 
have been about the usual amount of 
changes in this place. D. L. Hamer has 
rented his farm and moved to the village. 
Frank Thurston has been appointed chief 
of police. A great many logs have been 
hauled to mill, and David Davis has been 
kept busy keeping the log way clear. There 
have been a number of auctions this spring 
ané good milch cows sold for $40 to 45. 


Glen, Montgomery Co, April 25—Spring 
work is very backward. About the usual 


acreage of grain will be sown here, and per- 
3 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


haps a small increase in corn acreage. Hay 
is selling somewhat better than formerly. 
Cows, good ones, are held at high figures; 
and few for sale. The creamery here is in- 
creasing its number of patrons with the 
beginning of warm weather. A number are 
using incubators to hatch chickens. A. B. 
Holmes has bought the Conover farm of 
150 acres. This is a good dairy farm and 
was held at $9000 a few years ago. Mr 
Holmes will close out his store here and 
move onto the farm ag soon as possible. 


Grafton, Rensselaer Co, April 25—Farm- 
ers are working roads. Potatoes are high 
this spring, as Many rotted last fall. The 
usual amount of corn, potatoes and oats 
will. be planted this spring. Cows are worth 
$30 to 45 each, I. M. West has started his 
meat cart for another season. Farmers are 
using some ice for their milk now. The 
Brunswick creamery has started its 
cream wagon twice a day.—Roads are 
in a very bad condition. Peter King, 
a respected farmer of Grafton, died recent- 
ly of pneumonia. Stock is looking well. 
Some farmers are raising calves for young 
stock. Nathaniel Martin is raising some 
fine lambs for market. John Wood has a 
fine lot of Plymouth Rock poultry. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co, April 24— 
The milk station starts off with 12 to 15 
cans per day at 90c per 100 lbs until further 
notice. Bagg Bros are running their 
cheese factories as usual and competition 
is brisk. 

Jackson, Washington Co, April 24—John 
Ryan has rented the Hiram Brown farm 
for another year. There has been some in- 
quiry for seed potatoes and very few re- 
main in this locality. Some are shearing 
their sheep and disposing of the wool; price 
about 14c for fine unwashed. Albert Wilson 
has bought the Lauderdale property and is 
making repairs. 

Le Ray, Jefferson Co, April 24—Much 
maple sugar and syrup was made here; 
sugar wholesales for 9c per lb. Charles 
Lobdill, Grant Gardner, Clark Merriman 
and John Lamb have new _ evaporators. 
Daniel Walrath opened his summer cheese 
factory April 1; the new winter factory is 
also taking milk. Both are in Evans Mills. 
Butter is quite scarce and brings from 16 
to 18c per lb. Calves are in good demand, 
those three days old selling for from 50c 
to $2 per head. New milch cows are selling 
well. Men’s wages range from 16 to 18 per 
month, Many silos are nearly empty and 
most all have proved successful. There is 
quite a call for little pigs. 


Lafayette, Onondaga Co, April 22—But 
little plowing was done except on knolls and 
gravel soil before April 14. Some sugar has 
been made. There have been few changes 
in real estate. Potatoes have advanced in 
price. 

Margaretville, Delaware Co, April 24— 
Plenty of first quality hay brings stock out 
in fine condition. Milk still low and no 
prospect for better prices. Arrangements 
are being made for a much larger acreage 
of potatoes than usual. Fruit buds in most 
eases are all right. Strawberries wintered 
well. Cows average $33.50 at sales. A num- 
ber of farms have. been sold here this 
spring. There is to be a new telephone line 
put in. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co, April 25— 
The sugar season came to a sudden end 
with various results; those who had warm 
camps and had courage to tap early have 
made quite large quantities of syrup and 
sugar, but those who waited for old-fash- 
ioned sap weather are left: It now looks as 
if seed time in the valley is near at hand, 
but in dark places on the hills there is an 
abundance of snow. Hay is plentiful and 
of fine quality. Some farmers are feeding 
heaviJy with grain and plenty of hay and 
some are not feeding any grain and say 
their cows do fairly well. Farmers seem to 
retain their usual degree of confidence and 
perseverance. The silo seems to be grow- 


ing in favor in this valley. Sugar beet 
fever has not struck here yet. 
Mohawk, Herkimer Co, April 25—The 


spring is very backward. But very little 
maple syrup has been made in this section. 
The winter was hard on meadows, and 
farmers fear they will not have the crop 
they did last year. Stock is looking well 
and good cows are high, selling for $40 to 45 
per head. The Walrath farm south of 









Ilion was sold at mortgage sale recently. 
It was bid in for about $4000. George W. 
Getman has bought an engine to run his 
separator, churn, etc. It does the work 
finely. Spring pigs are selling for 2 each. 
Many dairymen are fattening their calves 
this spring, as veal brings a good price, 
Eggs are not as plentiful as usual here. 

Port Chester, Westchester Co, April 24— 
The unusually cold weather has somewhat 
retarded work on the farm. Planting po- 
tatoes and sowing oats keep farmers and 
teams very busy, while the good wife at- 
tends to the annual house-cleaning. 

Philipstown, Putnam Co, April 24—Not in 
year has rye made so poor a showing. Much 
of it was bare of snow most of the winter, and 
the continuous freezing and thawing in 
March about finished it. Raspberry canes 
were badly killed and the prospect for all 
small fruit is very poor. 

Trumansburg, Seneca Co, April 25—The 
season is rather backward. Wheat and rye 
are looking well. Many potatoes froze in 
cellars last winter and consequently they 
are very scarce this spring. Stock is look- 
ing well. 

Vaughns, Washington Co, April 25—Jo- 
seph Haviland has sold five head of his 
blooded Holstein cattle to Parker Bros of 
South Granville and one to Earnest Hitch- 
cock of Pittsford, Vt. Stephen Thomas has 
a fine dairy of about 50 cows from which he 
sells his milk, doing his own peddling in 
Glens Falls. He often invites his customers 
to look his dairy over. 


OHIO. 





Menaced by Buzzards—In Adams Co 
buzzards are giving the sheep owners con- 
siderable trouble, since they are so numer- 
ous and bold that they are carrying off 
young lambs. : 





The Milk Market. 


At New York, receipts are not running 
especially heavy, although somewhat in ex- 
cess of a year ago at this season. Prices 
remain unchanged, surplus price $1 19 p can 
of 40 qts, exchange price 2\%c p at. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Apr 24 were as follows: 


Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 27,548 1,169 580 
N Y Central. 16,355 183 353 
N Y¥. Ont & West, 29,285 1,711 — 
West Shore, 16,123 657 276 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,122 188 70 
N Y & Putnam. 3,101 a 75 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 _ 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 
Long Island, 595 ~ — 
N J Central, 2.310 7E —_ 
H RT Co, 1,210 50 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 = 
Other sources, 4.650 _ —_ 
Totai receipts, 168,119 4,545 1,354 
Daily av this week, 24,013 649 193 
Daily av last week, 24,139 626 177 
Cor week last year, 23,428 547 158 


More Local Unions Indorse Committee. 


At the April meeting of Arkville (N Y) 
local section F S M P A it was resolved that 
members uphold our executive committee 
and refrain from making contracts for milk 
to conflict with the association; voted that 
a copy of this be sent to American Agricul- 
turist.—[George W. Sanford, Delaware Co, 
-_ oe 

It has been proved that we have an ef- 
ficient and able executive committée and 
corps of central officers, and it is resolved 
that we, as officers and members of the 
Ulster local union, will uphold our execu- 
tive committee and the central officers; 
that we will give our influence and time if 
necessary in strengthening and building up 
neighboring unions, thus holding them all 
as a unit in this fight for our rights; that 
we will stand firm and not yield to the 
enemy, but will continue to pull together, 
hereby indorsing the actions of our execu- 
tive committee Also, whereas the members 
of the section feel aggrieved with the treat- 
ment as to prices paid by the proprietor of 
the Ulster milk depot, therefore resolved 
that we will insist upon the prices paid 
being within %c of the price on the N Y 
milk exchange, and unless the price paid is 
as above we will shut off the supply of 
milk. All these resolutions unanimously 
adopted at a special meeting April 15.—[E. 
L. Walker, R. A. Horton, D. W. Chaffee, 











T. C. Disbrow, Frank Vought, Committee. 

At a meeting of the South Montrose (Pa) 
local section of the F S M P A resolutions 
were adopted indorsing the work of the 
executive committee, pledging earnest sup- 
port, and that we will not contract milk 
for a specified term; that we will if neces- 
sary join forces in withholding milk from 
the market at any time when ordered.—f[J. 
D. Baker, President; E. C. Wells, Secre- 
tary. 

New Milford (Pa) branch of the F S M 
P A met April 15 to consider the demands 
of milk dealers that we should sign con- 
tracts with them for one year beginning 
April 25. Secretary Coon addressed the 
meeting, giving an excellent account of the 
origin, growth and necessity for the F S 
M P A. His remarks were received with 
enthusiasm and the result was a unani- 
mous determination to sign no contracts 
that can in any way cripple our organized 
effort to sell our milk. This will probably 
end the repeated attempts that have been 
made to break our ranks hereabouts.— 
{Union No 300. 

We have a union at Dimock of 63 mem- 
bers. Our last meeting was largely at- 
tended; unanimously indorsed the Bing- 
hamton meeting and resolutions moved and 
earried that secretary notify executive com- 
mittee that we are ready to withhold our 
milk whenever they wish us to do so. I 
hear some of the dealers have paid for 
March milk and sent a contract with each 
check saying if farmers do not sign for one 
year they are liable to be turned out at 
any time. I think if our dealer puts any 
such thing under our nose he will find him- 
self short of milk in a very short time. We 
have a creamery just over the hill, with 
an ice-house well filled with ice and we do 
not expect to take any back talk from the 
dealers this spring. I hope to hear from 
every branch through your valuable paper, 
The farmers can and will control.—[V. L. 
Van Camp, Sec’y Dimock (Pa) Branch F 
SMPA. 

At a special meeting of Skinners Eddy 
(Pa) section F S M P A resolutions were 
unanimously adopted proclaiming confi- 
dence in the work of the executive com- 
mittee and a determination to sustain them 
in the future; to withhold milk from the 
N Y city markets by their order for such 
period as deemed best, providing all other 
local sections concur in this action. F. M. 
Baldwin is the secretary. 

Milk Notes. 

The market price of milk at N Y during 
April, 24%c, is compared by the Milk Re- 
perter with a figure for the corresponding 
period in ’90 of 2.63c; in ’84, 3c; in ’79, 2c; 
in ’74, 3%4c; im ’68, 4%4c. 

I have spent most of my time the past 
winter agitating the milk business and I 
want to give American Agriculturist a 
great big chunk of the credit for what has 
been accomplished so far. It was entirely 
owing to your paper that we started the 
movement. We got knocked out in the first 
round, but we are far from. being con- 
quered. I hope the “old reliable’? Ameri- 
can Agriculturist will continue to help and 
advise us. I also have hopes that if we 
win on the milk question we will be smart 
enough to organize the hop growers and 
command 20c°for our hops. It ought to be 
easy, as there are so few of the latter.— 
a Parker, Georgetown, Madison Co, 


Additional Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, red on- 
-ons $1 p bu, potatoes 80c, turnips 25@40c, 
cabbage 75c p dz, lettuce 1@1 25 p dz, celery 
1, mint 50c, parsley 50c, cucumbers 1@1 25, 
dandelions 1 25 p bu, parsnips 80@90c, rad- 
ishes 50c p dz, Hubbard squash 2c p Ib, car- 
rots 50c p bu, beets 75c, spinach 1 25, kale 
175 p bbl, oats 36@37c p bu. Best beef 8@ 
8 50 p 100 Ibs, pork rib 8, live veal 6c p lb, 
dressed 10@lic, chickens 14@1l5c, turkeys 
18c, ducks and geese 14c, fresh eggs l5c. 

At New Haven, potatoes firm. Hebrons 
85@95ce p bu, Rose $1@1 10, Burbanks 95c@1, 
red onions 80@85c, yellow 90@95c, spinach 
2@2 75 p bbl, carrots 2, radishes 30@40c p 
dz, lettuce 60@75c, rhubarb 8@9c p Ib, beets 
55@60c p bu, parsley 25c p dz, parsnips 50c 
Pp bu, turnips 25@30c. Poultry weak. Chick- 
ens 11@12c p'lb 1 w, 14@15c da w, turkeys, 
natives 14@20c d w, ducks 14@l17c, fresh 
eggs 144%@15c. Corn 43@45c p bu, oats 35@ 
36c, bran 17 50@18 50 p ton, middlings 17@ 
19, loose hay 12 50@13 50, baled 12@15, rye 
Straw 9@10 50. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Preparing Poles for Setting. 


The illustration herewith shows a tank 
for dipping hop poles to prevent rot, in use 
in Kent, England. Where 
poles of any kind or fence 
posts are intended to re- 
main in the ground for any 
length of time this precau- 
tion of dipping is a most 
important one, and if many 
poles or posts are used, it 
results in a large saving. 
Creosote or coal tar should 
be used. Stand the poles 
upright in a tank contain- 
ing about 2 ft of the solu- 
tion and let them simmer 
over a slow fire for a night. 
If it is not convenient to 
use a fire in this way, sim- 
ply allowing the butts to 
stand .in the creosote or 
coal tar until they become 
saturated will prevent rot- 
ting to a great extent. 











The Ho paemomnent and 
arket. 


At New York, the gen- 


eral apathy of the market 
is still the only feature to 
be reported. Current busi- 
ness is mainly the result 
of previous contracts and 
the market is but slightly 
affected thereby, yet prices 
are very low compared 
with the general situation. 
It is not probable that any 
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danger in making an examination, and it 
is better to wait the result of nature. It 
may be that the cold caused the shrinking 
of milk. 


new yards will be set out ENGLISH METHOD OF DIPPING HOP POLES 


this season, and in keep- 

ing down the production the low quo- 
tations at this time will be a benefit later 
on. Work has begun in the yards of the 
Pacific coast, where there will be some in- 
crease, but few new small growers will 
start in, the tendency being to combine the 
small lots under the management of large 
concerns. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 17@18 
prime, 15@16 
low to medium, 11@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@12 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 18 
prime, 16@17 
low to medium, 11@14 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@11 

German crop of 1898, 47@55 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 


Aprils lastyr " last yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 1 = 821 139,762 119,564 
Exports to Europe, 7 97,251 86,975 
Imports from Europe, 75 47 2,051 5,348 


WATERVILLE, Oneida Co, N Y—The hop 
market is very quiet with very little busi- 
ness doing. The growers still-seeking the 
buyer. With the market below cost of pro- 
duction there will be small planting this 
spring. 

A report from San Francisco states that 
the California state board of horticulture 
has refused to permit the distribution of 
152,000 hop plants from Kent, Eng, claim- 
ing that the plants in Kent have for years 
been affected with hop vermin. 

Horst Bros, one of the leading hop firms 
of California, have extended their opera- 
tions to Oregon, and are putting out 425 
acres in Polk Co. A large number of the 
roots were imported from Kent, Eng, and 
are of improved varieties. Hop plants are 
looking. well in this section and promise a 
large yield. 





Ginseng—J. F. T. (Chester Co, Pa), and 
others: At present there is no book on gin- 
seng culture in the market, but the Orange 
Judd company, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York, will soon publish a work on this 
subject, which treats very fully on the cul- 
tivation, harvesting, marketing and every- 
thing relating to ginseng as a farm and 
garden crop. The price of this booklet will 
be 25c, 

Cold—H. W. W. (Ct) bought a cow 
claimed to be fresh, but now she is shrink- 
ing in her milk. If the cow still has a cough 
give her a bran mash morning and evening 
with 2 tablespoons ginger in it. There is 


The Care of Milk—It is not always con- 


venient for farmers and dairymen to put up 
a supply of ice with which to cool milk and 
cream, and a very effective method of ac- 
complishing this is now within the reach of 
all in the use of the modern milk cooler and 
aerator. This is a simple device through 
and over which the milk is passed, remov- 
ing the animal odor and other taint, at the 
same time reducing the temperature to a 
low point. The Perfection aerator is made 
by L. R. Lewis, Cortland, N Y, in a va- 
riety of sizes and satisfactorily meets all 
requirements of this character. Write Mr 
Lewis for circulars and prices, mentioning 
American Agriculturist. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Mr C. A. Dryer, proprietor of Willow 
Brook farm, South Lima, N Y, writes: For 
three seasons I have used Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers on celery and onions and .found 
them perfectly satisfactory. I have never 
been disappointed in the results from using 
the Bowker fertilizers. 








Expansion Is a Word much in use. It 


is a word which expresses the new political 
atmosphere. Breathing this new political 
atmosphere men argue and parties divide, 
but there is neither arguing nor division 
about one kind of expansion which has 
been going along in agricultural circles for 
nearly 70 years. It is the greatest! expan- 
sion for their benefit which the farmers 
have ever known. It is the expansion of 
the sales of the McCormick. Last season 
the McCofmiek company built and solid 
189,760 machines. This kind of expansion 
dwarfs every other achievement American 
history records in favor of the well-being 
of the farmers. Buy McCormick machines 
and you get your money’s worth, 


These First Warm sunny days will soon 


hatch out a host of bugs, beetles, worms, 
etc, which will be in a strong and healthy 
condition waiting the first tender shoot 
that peeps through the ground, or the first 
bud that unfolds to the sunlight. The way 
to get ahead and keep ahead of these pests, 
is to take them in time. Catch the fellows 
that lay the eggs and you will save an im- 
mense amount of time, trouble and fruit in 
the future. A very effective little spraying 
outfit is the Novelty force and spray pump, 
made by the Berger M’f’g Co of Canton, O. 
It is very effective and has the advantage 
of being low in price. Write these people 
for prices and ask for a copy of their 
Sprayers’ Advocate, which contains valu- 
able. points on spraying. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND¢ 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO. 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
' 1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago......... “74y,| — | .34%4] 32 | 2736] 28 
New York ...... 19% 1.10 43 | .38 33 | 33 
pT rer a4 39 BT 35 
ORO 00 cccnccee 74M, 1. 03 3454) 31 23 | 27% 
ES eee 76 hie 99 35 | .28 282%} .27 
Minneapolis ...| .74%4/1.0 304%) .29 ‘e714 26 
London ......... -9154}1. tS A649) 46 —_}j— 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 gre ades _wW heat Corn | Oats 
; 2% oY, at 
-73% 35 | 2454 








PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 





This week | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu, | 28,779,000 30,102,000 | 25,914,000 
Corn .......| 28,088,000 29,708,000 31,649,000 
10,413,000 11,060,000 11,775.000 


CRED cc ciccced 


At Chicago, there has been just enough 
uncertainty in the tenor of the wheat bulle- 
tins to keep traders very much at sea. 
Damage reports have continued to come 
forward at a lively rate and it is every- 
where conceded that winter wheat has suf- 
fered seriously. This seems to be espe- 
cially true of Kan, Ill, Mo and Ind. Shorts 
have been somewhat nervous, yet aim to 
keep up their courage by maintaining that 
reports are greatly exaggerated. This 
general statement is probably always true 
at this time of year, yet there is undoubt- 
edly serious hurt to winter wheat fields and 
large areas will be plowed up and put into 
other crops. American Agriculturist’s spe- 
cial report to be published one week later 
will throw much light on true conditions. 

Some of the state reports have 
been very bullish and private advices 
to board of trade operators indicat- 
ing damage have been numerous. 
Meanwhile seeding in the northwest 
has been pushed rapidly the past few 
days, and is said to be well completed in 
the lower part of the spring wheat belt and 
working north steadily with every pros- 
pect of a large acreage. Even this, how- 
ever, is a matter of some discussion, cer- 
tain reports hinting that owing to the de- 
layed season many farmers will devote 
their wheat fields to flax and oats, 

Prices have been held within a compara- 
tively narrow range most of the time, with 
May delivery 72%@T5ic p bu, July about ic 
premium; Sept at one time selling better 
than i6c, but later off to 72%c. De- 
mand noted from both millers and 
speculators and exports are fair, but 
not especially large. The visible supply 
continues to hold up remarkably well at a 
time when it should be decreasing steadily. 
Foreign markets exhibit general stability, 
European crop advices pointing to fair 
prospects. 

A factor in the corn market is the talk 
of increased acreage this spring. Should 
any considerable area of winter wheat be 
abandoned no doubt much of this will go 
into corn. However, it is altogether too 
early to report on the acreage except in a 
general way. The weather has been fairly 
seasonable and farmers are actively en- 
gaged in getting in their corn. 

A good demand exists for old corn, 
holders are fairly confident in the future of 
prices, with a good distribution on both do- 
mestic and foreign account. After selling 
arcund 35%c p bu last week May worked 
off to about 34c, No 2 in store 34@34%c, 
lower grades a narrow discount. Freight 
rates are low and the opening of lake navi- 
gation will release several million bushels 
of corn destined for the east; and export 
markets. 

A sluggish trade in oats is the rule, cash 
business fairly liberal, futures somewhat 
neglected, exports moderate but not of 
sufficient importance to materially help 
prices, which have been rather stagnant. 
May 26%@27c p bu, July 244%@25c. Seeding 
has been pushed rapidly everywhere. 

Rye has relapsed into its state of usual 
quietude since the little flurry a fortnight 
ago, receipts small, home trade light and 
exports unimportant. Under restricted of- 
ferings, however, prices worked up a little 
to the basis of 57@57%c p bu for No 2 in 
store, 

No changes of 
Place in barley, the 





importance have taken 
restricted offerings 














THE LATEST MARKETS 


meeting quiet sale at practically former 
prices. All grades are salable yet demand 
not urgent. Thin barley suitable for feed 
and for cleaning 40@42c p bu, fair to fancy 
malting grades 43@4ic. 

In grass seeds more strength noted, this 
applying to both timothy and clover. There 
is an active demand for timothy, both cash 
and fytures, prices hardening slightly. 
Prime quotable around $2 45@2 50 p ctl, 
Sept, new seed, 2 65. Clover seed 15@25¢ 
higher, the advance bringing out slightly 
increased offerings. Contract prime 6 25 p 
etl, fair to choice country lots 5 25@6 25 
Oct, new crop prime, quotable around 7 60. 
Other grass descriptions steady to firm 
with hungarian 55@75ic p ctl, ordinary mil- 
let 70c@$1, German millet 90c@1 35, mus- 
tard 75c@1 15. 

At New York, the general belief that the 
crop of winter wheat will be comparatively 
small has caused periodic firmness in the 
market. Yet no general advance has taken 
place, speculators selling out at every show 
of profit. In the recent past liberal sales 
of wheat and flour have been made on 
export account and the week’s clearances, 
as reported by Bradstreet’s, show an in- 
crease. No 2 red winter 79%c p bu. Corn 
in fair demand on the basis of 43@43%c p 
bu for No 2 in store, carlots on track a 
premium. No 2 mixed oats 33@33'4c, rye 
624%4.@63c. Clover seed firm at $4 50@7 p ctl. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIJ°PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 43@45c p 
bu, oats 33@36c, bran $16@17 p ton, mid- 
dlings 16@18, cottonseed meal 21 50@22, loose 
hay 8@10, baled 6 50@8 50, clover 5 50@7, 
oat straw 4@5, rye 6@8. Fresh eggs 12@13c 
p dz, chickens 9@10c p Ib 1 w, 10@lic d w, 
turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12%@l4c d w, ducks and 
geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w. Potatoes 2 25 
p bbl, cabbage 8@12 p 100, turnips 20@25c p 
bu, old beets 75c@1 p bbl, carrots 1 25, 
radishes 1@1 50 p dz bchs, lettuce 50@65c p 
dz, apples 2 50@5 p bbl. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 60@75ec p bu, onions 
60@65c, turnips 40c, beets 25c, carrots 25c, 
cabbage 6@10c p head, radishes 30c p dz 
bchs, rhubarb 1 p dz, strawberries 30@35c 
p qt, apples 1 10@1 35 p bu. Fresh eggs 12@ 
1246c p dz, chickens 12@13c p 1b 1 w, 14@16c 
d w, turkeys 17@18c, ducks 11@12c 1 w, 14 
@lic d w, corn 45c p bu, oats 40c, bran 17 p 
ton, middlings 18, loose hay 5@10 p ton, 
baled 6@10, oat straw 4@6, rye 6@8. 

At Buffalo, baled timothy hay $9 50@10 
p ton, loose 7 50@10, wheat and oat straw 
4@4 50, rye 5 50@6 50, timothy seed 1 25@ 
1 75 p bu, clover 3 85@4 50. N Y 
potatoes, round 70@72c p_ bu, long 
62@65c, yellow and red onions 60@70c, 
cabbage 3@4 p bbl, carrots 75@90c p bbl, 
parsnips 1@1 25, turnips 75@90c, beets 65@ 
75ce. Fresh nearby eggs 13%@l4c p dz, live 
turkeys 11@12c p lb, dressed 15@1l6c, fowls 
10@1lic 1 w, 11@12c d w, ducks 8%@9c 1 w, 
§$@lic d w. 

At Watertown, onions 70@90c p bu, par- 
snips 50c, potatoes 75@85c, beets 35@40c, 
turnips 35c, carrots 25@30c. Fowls 8c p Ib 
l w, 10@lic d w. Turkeys 10@1lic 1 w, 12@ 
14c d w, ducks 12c, live veals 4@4'4c, dressed 
6%@7c, fresh eggs 10@1llic p dz, pork 4 50@ 
5 p 100 Ibs. Loose hay 5@7 p ton, oat straw 
4, corn 40c p bu, oats 30@32c. 

At Rochester, dressed chickens 12@13c p 
Ib, ducks 12c, fowls 12c, turkeys 13@15c, 
fresh eggs 14@14%c p dz. Cabbage $10@15 p 
100 heads, carrots 25c p bu, beets 25c, cu- 
cumbers 2 50 p dz, turnips 20@25c p bu, let- 
tuce 25@50c p dz, potatoes 65@70c p bu, ap- 
ples 4@4 50 p bbl. Hay 7@10 p ton, oat 
straw 5@7, rye straw 8@12. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh nearby eggs 13@1l4c p dz, southern 
124%.@13c, live fowls 9%@10c p lb, chickens 
16@18c, ducks 9@10c, dressed fowls 10@10%c, 
chickens 18@20c, capons 16@18c. Ch baled 
timothy hay 12 50 p ton, No 1 12, mixed 9 50 
@10 50, straight rye straw 8@9, tangled 7 50 
@8, oat and wheat 7@7 50. Ch Rose pota- 
toes 85@88c p bu, Rurals 80@83c, White 
Stars 78@80c, Globe onions 2@2 25 p bbl, 
Danvers 2@2 25, cabbage, new 5@6 p bbl, 





new beets 4@6 p 100 bchs, spinach 1 50@ 
1 75 p bbl, Baldwin apples 4 50@5 p bbl. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, No 1 tim- 
othy hay $12 50@13 p ton, No 2 12, clover 
mixed 11@11 50, straight rye straw 7 50, 
wheat 6 50@7, oat 7 50@8 50, bran 15 5°: 
16 50, middlings 14@15. Fresh eggs 13@13%c 
p dz, chickens 14@1léc p lb, fowls 10c, ducks 








Apples 3 50@4 50 
white potatoes 60@75ic p bu, onions 


8@9c, roosters 25@30c ea. 
p bbl, 
75c@1, cabbage 4 50@5 50 p cra. 
@1 50 p bu-bx, spinach 40@60c. 


lettuce 1 25 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 

















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1899] 1898 a 1898) 1899| 1898 
Chicago, he 100 lbs. 85. 65 $5.25 25) $4.10) $4. 50 $4. 90! $4. 50 
New York...... 5.75] 5.40] 4.25) 4. 25} 5.00} 5.00 
PE ackcéccese esse 5.75] 5.50) 4.25) 4.20) 5.35) 4.75 
Kansas City ......... 5.50} 5.25) 4.00} 3.90) 4.65) 4. » 
Pittsburg ..........-. 5.65) 5.15] 4.151 4.05) 5.25) 4.2 





At Chicago, cattle in the recent a 
prices without important change, the bet- 
ter grades of beef animals and feeders 
steady to firm. The general market sagged 
slightly from the best point reached early 
last week, yet in the main the demand is 
of such a character as to make it compar- 
atively easy for salesmen to secure fully 
recent prices. Fancy Polled Angus and 
Shorthorns have sold at $5 60@5 85, yet few 
steers have had the quality to fetch bet- 
ter than 5 50, and sales largely from that 
point down to 4 50@4 75. 

A good many desirable western steers are 
coming forward and selling at $4 80@5 25. 
The export demand is fair, although foreign 
markets have been lacking in special activi- 
ty. Cheap cattle taken by the canners have 
sold relatively better than ordinary to good 
butchers’ steers. Dry cows and bulls $2 25 
@2 75 for poor, with mixed lots, good 
enough for butcher purposes and including 
fat heifers, quotable at 3 50@4 50; an occa- 
sional bunch of fancy heifers going as high 
as 4 75@4 85. Stock cattle quiet and the 
demand from the country still restricted. 
Quotations are revised as follows: 


Fancy beef steers, $5 40@5 65 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 75@ 415 
Good to “ae 1150 to anners, 2 00@ 3 25 
1450 1b 500@5 35 Feeders, 3 85@ 450 
a te fate, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 3 23@ 400 
ibs, 400@4 65 Calves. 300 lbs up, 275@ 5 5 00 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal. 4 50@ 6 
heifers, 425@4 75 Milch cows, each, 25 OU@50 v0 
Fair to good cows. 3 25@4 00 


A hardening tendency has been observed 
in hogs under comparatively small receipts 
and a good demand from packers and ship- 
pers. Farmers are engaged in spring work 
and just now show more disposition to get 
in their grain crops than to market hogs, 
Good to choice have sold up to $4 05@4 15, 
pigs and ordinary mixed lots 3 75@3 85. 
Large numbers of hogs have gone over the 
scales at 3 80@4 10. 

A good many sheep and lambs have been 
coming forward, resulting in more or less 
weakness. But at a slight decline buyers 
took hold with more animation and fair 
activity has prevailed. Several hundred 
head of shorn native Shropshire lambs and 
yearlings, averaging 118 lbs, sold for export 
at $5, and others 5 10@5 25. Colorado lambs, 
unshorn, weighing 70 to 90 Ibs, have sold 
freely at 5 75@5 85; lighter weights, shorn, 
4 50@5. Common to good shorn sheep and 
yearlings 4@5, culls 3@3 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in fair demand, mar- 
ket uneven. Monday’s supply 55 cars. 
Heavy steers a shade lower than last week, 
while good light grades were.strong. Quo- 
tations are continued as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 5°@ 65 Poor to good fat bulls, $3 —et2 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 490@510 Poor to good fat cows, 2 35 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 410@4@ Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, Heo + ~ 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 3 75@400 Bologna cows, p hd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 400@4 40 F’sh cows & springers, 18 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 5 CO@6 (0 

Hog trade fairly active and nearly steady. 
Receipts Monday of this week were 40 
double decks. Medium weights $4 15, heavy 
4 10@4 15, yorkers 4@4 10, rough lots and 
common pigs 3 40@3 85. Sheep active and 
higher; Monday’s arrivals 10 cars. Clipped 
sheep 4 50@5, lambs 5@6, 

At Buffalo, cattle trade opening in good 
shape Monday of this week when 135 cars 
came forward. General undertone of 
strength observable. Good to choice ship- 
ping steers $4 75@5 50, fancy 5 75, stockers 
and feeders 4 25@5, good to fancy butcher 
heifers 4 25@5, dry cows and bulls 2 50@4 50. 
Milch cows and springers in only moderate 
supply and readily salable when good in 
quality. Bulk of the sales 40@45 p head 
with extra to fancy 60@55. Hog market 
broke 10@15c Monday under receipts of 100 
cars. Pigs 3 90, yorkers 4 05@4 10, heavy to 
medium 4 15@4 20. Sheep. steady under 
moderate receipts; Monday 75 cars. Wool 


lambs 6 75@6 90 for choice to fancy, clipped 
5@5 90. 


Good to extra wool sheep 5 40@ 








5 75; clipped 4 25@5 15; rough and mixed 
lots usual discount. 

At New York, cattle quiet and about 
steady, some of the cheaper grades higher. 
Ordinary to prime native steers $4 50@5 50 
p 100 lbs, bulls 3 50@4 25, cows 2 50@4. 
Veals in liberal supply and weaker, ordi- 
nary to fancy 5@7 p 100 lbs. Hogs in fair 
demand at a slight advance, good to choice 
4 20@4 40. Sheep trade quiet, lambs plenti- 
ful. Ordinary to prime unshorn lambs 6@ 
6 50, shorn 5 25@5 75. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, liberal arrivals noted, prices 
generally steady, market fairly active. Good 
draft horses salable at $125@200 each, and 
occasionally more, medium to good drivers, 
export and Boston chunks in fair demand. 
It now transpires that the reported appro- 
priation of $20,000 made by the IIl legisla- 
ture for horse show at Paris exposition was 
finally lost. 


Express and heavy draft, $75@260 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 50/100 
Carriage teams, 200.2650 
Drivers, 60a 300 
Saddle horses, 35a 200 
General purpose. 25@50 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


Prices have further declined, owing to 
more plentiful supplies and quiet demand. 
There has been much complaint regarding 
the quality of creamery butter arriving, 
and the close discrimination of buyers 
brings the proportion of strictly fancy but- 
ter down to moderate volume. The weak- 
ness of the market is principally on the 
grades just below best, supplies of which 
are abundant. Dairy butter moves slowly, 
but is relatively in better shape than 
creamery. 

New York State—At Albany, market 
quiet. Good to ch cmy tubs 20@2ic p Ib, 
prints 21@22c, dairy 18@i19c.—At Syracuse, 
gcod to ch cmy tubs or prints 19@2l1c, dairy 
14@19c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin cmy 20 
@21ic, N Y cemy 19@20c, dairy 16@18c.—At 
Watertown, ch farmers’ butter 15c, fair to 
good 13@14c.—At Buffalo, N Y and Pa cmy 
18%@19c, Elgin-extra 19c, N Y dairy lic, 
western 14@l5c. 

At New York, at the lower prices the 
market is barely steady. Western extra 
emy 18c p lb, firsts 17@17%c, seconds 16@ 
1644c, N Y extra cmy 17%@18c, firsts 164%@ 
l7jc, N Y dairy, fey. half-firkin tubs 17c, 
firsts 16@16%4c. Welsh tubs, fcy 16%%c, firsts 
154%@16c, western imit cmy fcy 16@16%c, 
firsts 15@15%c, western dairy 15@15%c, 
western factory 14@14%%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
dull and weak, Elgin and other 
western separator cmy extra 18@18%éc p Ib, 
firsts 17c, seconds 16c, imit cmy 17c, firsts 
lic, ladles 14@15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, moderately ac- 
tive and easy. Cmy separator, extra 21@ 
22c p lb, firsts 20@21c, gathered cream, ex- 
tra 18@19c, firsts 17@18c, imit cmy 17@18c, 
ladles 16@17c. i 

Ohio--At Columbus, active and _ lower. 
Ch cmy tubs 17c p lb, prints 18c, dairy 10c. 
—At Cincinnati, quiet. Fey Elgin cmy 19% 
@20%c, Ohio cmy, separator 18c, gathered 
cream l16c, dairy 12%c. 

At Boston, a full supply offering, prices 
easy and lower. Vt and N H extra cmy, 
asst sizes 18%c p lb, northern N Y 18@18%c, 
western 18c, northern cmy firsts 17\%c, east- 
ern 16@18c, western 17c, seconds 15@lé6c, Vt 
dairy extra 16@17c, N Y 16@16%4¢, firsts 15c, 
Seconds 14c, western 13@15c, western imt 
cmy l6c, ladles 14@14'4c. 

Big Output of Oleo—During Mar, ’99, the 
sixth internal revenue district of Ind, locat- 
ed in the southeastern part of the state, 
not far from Cincinnati, made 753,000 Ibs 
oleomargarine on which government tax 
was paid. During the nine months, July 
1, ’98, to Mar 31, ’99; the total output in this 
district was 5,510,808 Ibs. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet. Full 
cream cheddars 11%@12\%c p lb, flats 11@ 
12c, skims 4@8c, imit Swiss 15c.—At Syra- 
cuse, full cream 8@10%c.—At Rochester, 
full cream, large 13@13%c, twins 13@13%4c. 
—At Buffalo, N Y factory full cream 12%@ 
18c, dairy 10@lic, part skims 7@9c, full 
Skims 3@5c. P 

The Utica board of trade will be opened 
for business Monday, May 1. 

At New York,, the movement in old 
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cheese not large. New cheese is coming in 
slowly. N Y full cream fcy large colored 12 
@12%c p lb, white 12@12\%c, ch 11@11%c, 
good to'prime 10%@llic, fey small colored 12% 
@13c, white 12%c, good to ch 12@12%c, small 
tight skims 94%.@10c, large 844@9c, part skims 
8@9c, full skims 4%@5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in small 
supply and firm. N Y full cream, fcy small 
12%@12%c p lb, fair to ch 11%@12%c, ch 
large 12c, fay to good 11@11%c, part skims 
8@10c, Swiss 11@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, steady and firm. 
Fey full cream, large 12%c p Ib, flats 13c, 
small 18c, Ohio 12@12%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
N Y full cream cheddars 11@11%c p Ib, 
Ohio llc, limburger 13%c, imit Swiss 15%c. 
—At Cincinnati, firm. Ohio flats 12c, family 
favorite 12c, twins 12@12%c, Young Amer- 
ica 12%c, Swiss 12%@13c. 

At Boston, prices steady and unchanged. 
N Y small extra 12%@138c p lb, large 12@ 
12%4c, firsts 10%@lic, seconds 9@10c, Vt 
small extra 12144@12%c, large 12@12\¢, firsts 
10%@llc, seconds 9@10c, sage 11@138c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, slow and weak. Ch mar- 
row beans $1 424%4.@1 47% p bu, poor to good 
1 10@1 40, ch medium 1 35, poor to good 1 10 
@1 30, ch pea 1 32%, ch red kidney 1 72%, 
ch white kidney 1 85, yellow eye 1 37%4@1 40, 
black turtle soup 1 70@1 75, Cal limas 2 55, 
green peas 1 05@1 10. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, generally steady under 
moderate receipts and good demand. Prime 
veal 84%4@9c p lb, fair to good 7@8c, common 
5@6i%c, light pork 6@6%c, medium 5%@é6c, 
heavy 4@5c, spring lambs, prime, $5 50@ 
6 ea, - 

Eggs. 

At New York, well taken when choice, 
prices irregular. Fey new-laid nearby 14%c 
p dz, av best l4c, N Y and Pa av best ld4c, 
western selected 131%@l4c, southern 13@ 
13%c, duck eggs 15@1l6c, goose eggs 25@30c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, steady and firm, fancy ap- 
ples occasionally bringing prices above quo- 
tations. Western N Y Baldwins $3 75@4 50 
p bbl, Spy 3 50@5 50, Ben Davis 3 50@5, rus- 
sets 3 50@4, cranberries 1 90@2 25 p cra, Fla 
strawberries 23@30c p qt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in light supply and firm. 
Coarse corn meal 84@87c p 100 lbs, brewers’ 
meal $1 05@1 07, grits 1 05, middlings 16@ 
17 50 p ton, winter bran 16@19, spring 15 75 
@16 50, sharps 17 50@18, linseed oil meal 24, 
screenings 50@80c p 100 lbs, cottonseed meal 
22 85 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, no change of importance, 
prices steady. Prime new timothy 724%@7ic p 
100 Ibs, No 1 65@70c, No 2 57%@62i2c, No 8 
45@50c, clover mixed 45@52%4c, clover 40@ 
45c, long rye straw 35@42%c. 

Maple Sugar and Syrup. 

At New York, supplies are fairly liberal 
and the market rather weak. Brick sugar 
9@10c p lb, tubs 8%c, syrup 60@75c p gal. 

Onions. 


At New York, held steadily when choice, 
poor stock not wanted. Ct and eastern, 
white $3@9 p bbl, yellow 2@2 75, red 2@3, 
Orange Co yellow 1@2 37 p bag, red 1@2 50. 
western yellow 1 75@2 40 p bbl, red 1 75@ 
2 50, white 3@6. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, choice stock moves out well, 
prices steady. Me Rose $2 75@3 p sack, 
Me Hebron 2 25@2 50, N Y and western 
round 2 12@2 37 p 180 lbs, long 2@2 15, No 1 
Bermuda 6@7 50 p bbl, southern 2@%, 
Scotch 2@2 25 p 168 lbs, German 1 75 p 110 
Ibs. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the market is barely 
steady, demand being very moderate. Fresh 
killed iced turkeys 11%@12%c, Phila broil- 
ers 35@45c, prime chickens 18@20c, N Y and 
Pa fowls 91%c, western 9c, roosters 6@6%4c, 
Phila capons 20@22c, western 18@20c, ch 
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squabs $2 25@2 50 p dz. Frozen turkeys 13 
@13%c p lb, broilers 18@20c, chickens 11% 
@l3c, capons 18@20c, ducks 12@13c, geese 8 
@10c. Live chickens 50c@$1 p pr, fowls 10c 
p lb, roosters 8@9c, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 50 
@7ic p pr, geese 75c@1 25, pigeons 25@35c. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, receipts not more than can 
be well handled and prices about steady. 
Asparagus $3@5 p dz bchs, old carrots 2@3 
p bbl, domestic cabbage 10@18 p 100, celery 
35@75c p dz, lettuce.2@4 p bbl. Fla peppers 
1 50@2 50 p carrier, parsnips 1 50 p bbl, rhu- 
barb 2@3 p 100 bchs, Hubbard squash 60@ 
75c p bbl, marrow 50@60c, spinach 1 50 p 
bbl, Fla string beans, green 1 50@2 25 p 
cra, wax 1 50@2, turnips 75c@1 p bbl. Hot- 
house products: Prime cucumbers 1 25 p 
dz, mushrooms 50@75c p lb, fcy tomatoes 40c 
p lb, common to good 25@35c, lettuce 50@ 
7ic p dz, radishes 1 50@2 p 100 bchs. 





New York’s Official Barrel—Gov Roose- 


velt has signed the Ambler bill regulating 
the size of apple barrels, as previously de- 
scribed in American Agriculturist, and this 
is now a law. 





Rheumatism—M. F. F. (N Y) has some 
pigs 4 months old, which are lame in all 
their legs. Also a cow whose teat was cut. 
It has healed, but there is a hole in the teat, 


For the pigs give each 10 drops oil of gaul-. 


theria and a dessertspoonful of cod liver 
oil at a dose 3 times a day. Also rub the 
joints once a day with a little soap lini- 
nent. Continue this treatment for several 
weeks if necessary. If the cow is giving 
milk, wait until she is dry, then scarify the 
edges of the hole, then put in a pin through 
from side to side of the hole, tie a 
thread around the ends of the pin in the 
form of the figure 8, and let the pin re- 
main in till healed. 











A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 


Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the same time drop or 
drill all kinds of commercial fertilizers, -wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen manure and other 
home made fertilizers, evenly in any quantity 

. acre. 












EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 

EASY TO 

HANDLE. 


Welghs 160 Ibs. p= 


THE ECLIPSE 


does all this in the most perfect manner. Drops 
seed from 6 to 45 inches apart. Will distribute from 
50 to 450 Ibs. of fertilizer per acre. oe strong- 
ly built of good material and will last indefinitely. 
Write for free catalogue, circulars, &c. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. COs, 
Box 1200 Chicopee Falis, Mass. 
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ood Ashes 
Direct from Canada, col- 
lected by ourselves in the harg- 
wood districts, tested, and shipped 
under our own guarantee of 
strength and purity. Buy ashes or 
other fertilizers only of responsible 
concerns. Our twenty-five years in 
business, ample capital and facili- 
ties, combine to make our guarantee 
of value. 


BONE AND WOOD-ASH FERTILIZER, 
$25 per ton. An excellent combina- 
tion. Write for particulars. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, 

43 CHATHAM ST., BosToN. 
Manufacturers of Spectal and Gen- 
eral Fertilizers for all crops and 


all soils, Bowker’s Lawn Dressing. 
Everything in the fertttizer line, 
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Porto Rican Problems. 





‘A correspondent writing from Porto Rico 
claims to give the true inwardness of Gen 
Guy Henry’s desire to retire from admin- 
istration of the affairs of the island. It is 
claimed that he has found himself in con- 
flict with “the general,” “the judge” and 
“the major’ comprising the colonial com- 
mission sent from Washington to make in- 
vestigations. Gen Henry, it is claimed, 
has been trying to run the affairs of the 
island on the principle of Porto Rico for 
the Porto Ricans. Accordingly, says the 
correspondent, ‘‘he has combated at every 
step the retaining of Spaniards in, or the 
appointment of Americans to, office.”” The 
correspondent further claims that the co- 
lonial commission wants Porto Rico for 
the Americans, or, in other words, the poli- 
ticians. 

Another correspondent writes that Dr 
J. Julio Henna and M. Zeno Gaudia 
have presented to the president a memorial 
praying that exclusive military control 
over the island be withdrawn; that mat- 
ters relating to the various branches of the 
civil government be turned over to depart- 
ments in Washington having jurisdiction; 
that the troops in the island be reduced to 
the number necessary to garrison the forts 
and military posts; that the people of the 
island be granted all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
that the people of the island be granted a 
territorial form of government temporar- 
ily, or that the executive authority be 
placed in the hands of commissioners; that 
the legislative authority of the island be 
vested in a council consisting of two mem- 
bers from each of the departments of the 
island; that a census be taken so that con- 
gress can intelligently decide upon the per- 
manent government of the island ‘‘whether 
Porto Rico is to be organized as a terri- 
tory, admitted as a state or disposed of in 
any other way,” and lastly, that “in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the United 
States constitution trade between the 
United States and Porto Rico shall be ab- 
solutely free.” 

An interesting point has arisen in the 
application of Senor Adolf Vendrell of 
Porto Rico for a passport. It was refused, 
the senor says, because the department 
considers him neither a Spaniard nor an 
American citizen. He wants to know to 
whom his allegiance is due and plain- 
tively asks: “Am I Mr Nobody of No- 
where?” The explanation by the state de- 
partment is that congress has not yet vest- 
ed the Porto Ricans with the rights of citi- 
zenship. He thinks that the transfer of the 
island should act as a transfer of citizen- 
ship: as a man cannot be without a coun- 
try, he argues, he is entitled to the protec- 
tion of America. 





Republican Losses—A prominent repub- 
lican paper has been making a study of the 
elections of the past six or seven months 
and comes to the conclusion that there is 
a drift of public sentiment in favor of the 
democratic party. Figures are cited which 
show a combined democratic gain of more 
than 350,000 votes in New York, New Jersey 
and Conneeticut; a democratic gain of 
nearly 40,000 votes in Colorado; of more 
than 77,000 in Illinois and Indiana; about 
5000 in Michigan and 25,000 in Minnesota; 
26,000 in North Carolina; about 12,000 in 
Pennsylvania and of nearly 60,000 in Wis- 
consin. Summing up, the writer of the ar- 
ticle says that in about 15 important states 
of the Union, excluding the solid south en- 
tirely from the list—that is, in sections 
upon which the republican party depends 
for its votes—the party has lost about 650,- 
000 votes, or more than twice the plurality 
secured by President McKinley in 1899. 


Senator Quay’s Acquittal—Senator Quay 
is acquitted of the charge of conspiracy in 
defrauding a bank. The course of the de- 
fense was to object strenuously to the in- 
troduction of the bank books as evidence. 
When defeated on that point the lawyers 
laid great stress on the fact that the bank 
officer with whom Quay’s conspiracy deal- 
ings must have been held was dead, and 
that the bank money was loaned to Sena- 
tor Quay’s son. There was a sudden break- 
ing down on the part of the prosecution, 
so the verdict of not guilty was generally 
anticipated. Gov Stone has appointed Quay 
as United States senator to serve until the 
next meeting of the legislature, but the 
senate has over and over again decided 
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that it will not admit senators so desig- 
nated. The last decision of that sort was 
in the case of Mr Corbett of Oregon last 
year. 


Speaker Reed—Mr Reed is to join the 
law firm of Simpson, Thacher & Brown of 
New York with a guaranteed income of 
$50,000 a year. It is believed he will resign 
his seat in congress, remove from Maine 
and take up his residence in New York. 
John W. Simpson, the senior member of 
the firm, was graduated at Amherst in 1871; 
Thomas Thacher, a son of the late Prof 
Thacher of Yale, graduated at that univer- 
sity in 1871; William M. Barnum, a son of 
the late Senator William H. Barnum, was 
graduated at Yale in 1877. The fight for 
the speakership, it is claimed by leading 
papers, will probably be between Mr Hop- 
kins of Illinois and Mr Sherman of New 
York; it is also claimed that an attempt 
will be made to change the Reed rules. 





Woman vs Professor—It is reported 
that Prof D. S. Jordan in a recent lecture 
to the students of the Stockton (Cal) high 
school told a story of one of the peace com- 
missioners going to a banquet in Paris and 
expectorating tobacco juice on the floor. 
Mrs William P. Frye, wife of the United 
States senator, has made a scathing reply 
in which she asks: ““What do you mean by 
your suggestion that ‘it would be better to 
send men abroad who are familiar with the 
usages of good society’? She answers her 
own question thus: “All were graduates of 
our colleges, all had vastly greater expe- 
rience in polite society and familiarity with 
social ethics than you even could dream of. 
Not one of these gentlemen chewed to- 
bacco, not one of them attended a banquet 
while abroad.” 


Arbor Day—Arbor day is a legal holiday 


in Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Wisconsin and Wyoming, the day be- 


ing set by the governer; in Texas, Feb 
22; in Nebraska, April 22; Montana, third 
Tuesday in April; Utah, April 15; 


Rhode Island, first Friday in May; Idaho, 
on Friday after May 1; Florida, Feb 
7; Georgia, first Friday in December; New 
Hampshire, May 1 and. Massachusetts 
April 29. Connecticut is one of the first 
states to celebrate an arbor and bird day. 





Winnowings—Baroness Hirsch, a Jew- 
ess, left one hundred millions of dollars for 
charitable purposes out of a fortune of 
$124,000,000.——There have ‘been 134,000 
deaths from the bubonic plague in Bom- 
bay presidency. President McKinley and 
his*cabinet will attend the unveiling of the 
equestrian statue to Gen Hartranft at Har- 
risburg, Pa, May 12. Gen Miles has ac- 
cepted an invitation——Prof Arthur |S. 
Hardy of New Hampshire, minister to Per- 
sia, succeeds W. W. Rockhill, minister to 
Greece, resigned; ex-Gov Lord of Oregon 
goes to Persia; ex-Gov Irwin of Iowa 
goes to Portugal to succeed Lawrence 





Townsend, transferred tv Belgium, in 
place of Bellamy Storer, who goes 
to Madrid.——Bible-kissing as a _ part 
of the ceremony of oath-taking in 
New York courts has been abol- 
ished by an act of the legislature.——New 
York’s population is now estimated at 


3,550,000. The increase in population in a 
year is placed at about 95,000. Mayor 
Carter Harrison of Chicago declares that 
he is for Bryan for president in 1900 first, 
last and all the time, but chiefly that he 
is going to spent the next four or five years 
in driving Altgeld out of Illinois politics.—— 











CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula ofa 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve buman suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
sone this paper. W. A. NOYES, 820 Power’ Black, Roches- 
ter, N. ¥. 









It’s safe to say what the crop 
will be if the sower sets 
Arlington Tested Seeds. 
Every seed comes from true 
stock—grown, selected and 
tested by practical gardeners. 
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s% Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects that interest farmers. ‘ 
$ These and many others are more fully»: 
described in our free illustrated cata-® 
sy logue. rs 


- 


The Window Flower Garden. 


By Juxius J. Hernricu. The author is a 
practical florist, and this enterprising volume 
embodies his personal experience in window 
ae pa | during a long period. New and en- 
arged edition. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 75 


The Nursery Book. 


By L.H. BarLey. A complete guide to the 
multiplication of plants. The book comprises 
full practical directions for sowing, the mak- 
ing of all kinds of tayers, stools, cuttings, prop- 
agation by bulbs and tubers, and very com- 
nes accounts of all the leading kinds of 

udding, grafting and inarching. An alpha. 
betical catalogue of about 1500 plants—of 
fruit, kitchen garaen, ornamental and green- 
house species—with directions for their multi- 
plication. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Stonehenge on the Horse in the Stable and 
the Field. 


By J. H. Watsu, F. R. C. S. (Stonehenge). 
His management in health and disease. From 
the London editions, with an essay on the 
American trotting horse and suggestions on 
the breeding and training of trotters, by Elm- 
wood Harvey,M. D. Ifustrated with over 
80 engravings from photographs. Beautifully 
illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Riley on the [lule. 


By HARVEY RILEy. A treatise on the feed- 
ing and training of the mule. and the uses to 
which he may be put. With 14 illustrations. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Greenhouse Construction. 


By L. R. Tarr. A complete treatise on 
er structures and arrangements of 
he various forms and styles of plant houses 
for professional florists as wellas amateurs 
All the best and most improved structures are 
so fully and clearly described that anyone who 
desires to build a greenhouse will have no dif- 
ficulty in determining the kind best suited to 
his purpose, The modern and most success- 
ful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. The construction of hot- 
beds and frames receives appropriate atten- 
tion. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Manures. 


By FRANK W.SEMPERS. How to make and 
how to use them. Both commercial and 
homemade manures are fully described, and 
many formulas for* special crops and soils are 
given. Price, postpaid. 40 


How Crops Feed. 


By Pror. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON. A treatise 
on the atmosphere and the soil, as related in 
the nutrition of agricultural plants. The 
volume—the companion and complement to 
“ How Crops Grow”’—has been welcomed by 
those who appreciate the scientific aspects of 
agriculture. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 

Our 100-page il- ® 


FREE CATALOGUE (inc 


logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock ¥% 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- ¢ 
gists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, @ 
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Wild Flowers for the Garden. 


8S. E. WILCOX, OHIO. 





When planning for the early flower gar- 
den do not forget the wild flowers. With 
a little encouragement children will be- 
come greatly interested and delighted in 
the search for field and forest beauties and 
in their transplanting and culture. Select 
a moist shady spot, remove sufficient earth 
and fill in with carefully selected leaf mold 
from the forest. Fringe the bed with 
pretty maidenhair and other small ferns, 
fill it with spring beauties, anemone, wild 
hepatica and violets. Last season’s ram- 
ble in field and forest revealed six varieties 
of wild violets. 

Transplant from their wildwood home 
the mottled adder tongue, delicate Solo- 
mon’s seal, red, white and pink trilliums, 
the Indian turnip or Jack-in-the-pulpit and 
the wild phlox; all wilke take kindly to 
their adopted home. There are two native 
species of Dicentra, Dutchman’s breeches 
and squirrel corn. The foliage is scarcely 
distinguishable. That of both is delicate 
and finely cut. The roots of the squirrel 
corn are fibers attached to a corm the size 
and color of a grain of corn. The roots of 
Dutchman’s breeches are a cluster of little 
bulblets, in all about the size of a hickory 
nut. The flowers are a creamy white. 
Squirrel corn blossoms are tinged with pink 
or purple. These plants are becoming less 
and less abundant, possibly they may be- 
come extinct, as have some other native 
flowers, unless preserved in a wild flower 
garden. 

The flowers of the hepatica, sometimes 
termed liverwort, or liver leaf, appear upon 
a slender, hairy stalk before the leaves. In 
color they are white, pink and lavender. 
The foliage is three-lobed and handsomely 
variegated. It can be transplanted when 
in blossom, if carefully handled and kept 
thereafter well watered. The spring is the 
best time to make a wild flower bed, but as 
the plants are more hardy than cultivated 
ones, little difficulty will be experienced in 
their safe removal at any time if taken up 
with a ball of earth adhering and kept well 
watered and shaded. 


A Basket Garden. 


MARGARET 8. DELANO. 





Now is the time to make ready the most 
unique garden one ever enjoyed. Flower 
lovers in the north and south, where the 
magnificent mountain laurel grows in rich 
abundance, will welcome this novelty. 

IT carelessly said one day. ‘Oh for a gen- 
uine summer garden in our front yard! 
Never can we sacrifice one foot of the 
smooth, beautiful lawn, nor can we plant 
‘annuals in our precious rockery.” Like an 
inspiration came the basket plan! Just be- 
low the carriage road and not far from 
our windows stood a large oak tree, grand- 
ly tall, and wide spreading. What a place 
for our basket garden! 

Rugged, crooked, tangled laurel grew in 
magnificence on all our hillsides and in our 
woods close by. With hatchets and saws 
we tramped over the hills and through the 
woods early in April. The men and 
boys cut down the largest, the 
most gnarled and scragged bushes; while 
we, the wives and sweethearts, car- 
ried home our arms loaded with smaller 
brarches, curled, crooked, slender and 
smooth, 

A huge basket was designed on paper by 
the artist of the family. It was round; it 
encircled the big oak tree; it stood three 
feet from the ground and was fashioned 
like the handsome willow baskets used for 
work or nurseries. The larger laurel made 
the foundation posts, or, as we called them, 
“standard bearers.”’ Spreading out six or 
seven feet from the base of the tree, they 
reached like arms, to hold the basket. 
Arcund them was twisted and securely 
fastened the crookedest of all crooked 
laurel, knots, curves, whole trees doubled up 
into shapes most wonderful, until a whole 
netwerk of “high art’ encircled the great 
trunk of the oak tree. As.far as possible, 
it was braced and strengthened by staples 
in the ground, to save the tree. Thin boards, 
covered with tin, well perforated, for drain- 
age, were laid on the foundation. 

Now for the rim of our*basket. We fol- 
lowed the laurel paths for miles, cutting 
the most dainty bits, finding hundreds of 
curved, slender, graceful branches which 
nature had already bent for us into lat- 
tice and “Moorish fret work.” With these 
we wove a perfect basket rim seven inches 
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high, and fastened to the foundation with 
strong wire. A bushel or so of gravel and 
sand was laid in for drainage, and under 
the light, loamy soil we spread woody moss, 
turning it up against the sides of the bas- 
ket, to hold the dirt. The soil was six 
inches in depth, but very rich and light. 

Now for the summer garden! Dwarf sweet 
white alyssum gave us all summer a com- 
pact, snowy edge, purple and pale violet pe- 
tunias ran riot over the basket’s edge. Gol- 
den Gate nasturtiums climbed over the tree, 
and old-fashioned Canterbury bells nodded 
their delicate heads. The entire phlox fam- 
ily grew in abundance. The “summer coun- 
tess,” with rich, dark eyes, rosy pink, 
white and crimson; rich geraniums with 
their dark leaves, and the “Little Dorrit” 
ageratum, with her shy, blue eyes; a few 
gay poppies and splendid carnations in the 
surniest corner, while in shadow our pan- 
sies bloomed into August. 

We watered, weeded and trained our wil- 
derness of bloom from May till late October, 
and in December a few hardy ones blossom- 
ed under the brown oak leaves. It was the 
admiration of all, We had to explain each 
crooked stick. We helped our friends to 
build basket gardens. It was the crown- 
ing beauty and joy of the summer. Passers- 
by stopped to wonder and admire. This 
laurel basket is not so difficult as it sounds. 
Around small stumps or trees, of different 
shapes, less elaborate, it can be made by 
the amateur worker with -ease. 


conncieiiianmeniiees 
The American Home-Finding Association. 
PROF CHARLES WALDO FOREMAN, PRESIDENT. 





A mighty force working for the estab- 
lishment of righteousness in the earth is 
the American home-finding association, 
with headquarters at 167 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, yet. which is national in its scope. 
This philanthropy is young, but the influ- 
ence of what it has already accomplished 
will be lasting. This association was or- 
ganized Sept 3, 1897. The board of mana- 
gers consists of 27 members and represents 
10 different denominations. It owes its ex- 
istence to the heroic efforts and sacrifices 
of Dr George K. Hoover, who for nine 
years has been the heart and soul of a 
society for placing homeless children. His 
thought passed from the limited idea, how- 
ever excellent, of homes for homeless chil- 
dren only, into the broad idea of homes for 
any one who is homeless. 

It does not need to find the homeless 
ones; they come of themselves. First and 
most naturally come the children, with 
their urgent need of home care and train- 
ing. But then there is often with the babe 
the young mother who cannot be separated 
from it. And there is the older boy or girl, 
left adrift at life’s most critical stage; or 
the prisoner, leaving the walls of his cell 
and yearning for a new chance to prove 
himself a man, to win human love or con- 
fidence; or the aged who do not wish to be- 
come almoners upon the charity of others, 
and who feel that they yet have some work 
to do and desire to sit again at love’s 
hearthstone.’ All these classes are home- 
less, yet unable to feel that for which they 
are in need. Here the American home- 
finding association steps in and says, “I 
will help you.” Careful investigation is 
made as to the mutual adaptability of the 
home and the homeless one, and in the 
case of a child oversight is kept of it 
through years. Sometimes placements 
have to be readjusted, though in general 
remarkable satisfaction is found at the 
first trial. 

The following summary of the first 18 
months’ work will give an idea of what the 
association is doing, but it must be borne 
in mind that as the work is constantly en- 
larging, the figures here given would show 
a material increase: Number of children 
placed 114. youths 45, mothers with child 66, 
ex-prisoners 11, adults 54, replaced 15, chil- 
dren on hand 14. The running expenses of 
the association, including office rent, clerk 
hire, transportation, nursery and payments 
on salaries, in the care and placing of these 
371 persons, amounted to $5115.53, an aver- 
age cost per capita of less than $14, 
although some of the placements are as far 
away as Virginia and Montana. 


—— EES 
“But,” they expostulated, “you have 
painted the milkmaid on the wrong side of 
the cow.” “Yes,” replied the painter. 


“Quite so, but kindly observe that I have 
painted the cow without any joints in her 
legs.” “What of it?” “Why, she can’t 
kick, of course.” 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON, 





For May we shall give the usual first 
prize of $2 in cash for the best list of an- 
swers, and there will be 14 other prizes for 
the 14 next best lists. The contest will be 
governed by the following 

RULES. 


No two sets of answers will be allowed 
from the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the 
same question,—that is, you must not say 
the answer is this or that, for if you do the 
answer to the question will be thrown out. 
A misspelled word will also throw out the 
answer in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in 
May. This will save you going to the 
postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the 
questions. Address all answers to the Puz- 
zle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the 
whole month’s list. 

Webster’s International dictionary will 
be authority in this month’s puzzles. 

FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 


1. DECAPITATIONS—1, Behead a river and 
leave a girl’s name; 2, behead a river and 
leave an exclamation; 3, behead a rogue 
and leave part of a church; 4, behead an 
article of clothing and leave an animal. 

2. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

THE MUSICAL PIE. 

3. Drop LETTER PUZZLE— ~ 

—O—T—R—A—L—. 

4. CHARADE—My first is of equal value; 
my second is to score; my third is not me; 
my fourth is a tone in music, and my whole 
is precise, ; 

5. ARITHMETICAL—Three men work upon 
separate days at $2, $3 and $4 a day, re- 
spectively, 52 days in all, and earn equal 
sums of money; what number of days did 
each one work? 

ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES 
1—Oak, hickory, maple, ash, pine, wal- 
nut, basswood, beach, cedar, cherry. 
2—Agriculturist. 

3—Chart, hart, art. 

4— Miraculous. 

5—In—Jew—rye—us (injurious). 


6— SHE RE 
HOVEL 
rvisd 
RE E V ‘E 


ELDER 

7—Darling, ladder, ready, sugar bush, 
white horse, Schley (sleigh), elm tree, state 
line, driver, valuables, parson, tie, knot, 
protection, defiance, parent, defeated, devo- 
tion. 

8—Price, rice, ice, whale, hale, ale. 

§—William McKinley. 

10—Am-stir-dam (Amsterdam). 

11—Massachusetts. 

12—Genesis, 31:42. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Ethel Clark, Mass; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, 
Mass; Mrs L. F. Wilcox, N Y; Mrs J. W. 
Sears, Mass; Mirs Ellen Rockwell, Ct; Miss 
Winifred Hill, Minn; E. A. Moore, Vt; Miss 
Harriet Messenger, N Y; Lizzie M. Bowles, 
N H: R. M. Hyatt, N Y; Cecil Bracewell, 
Ia; Mrs G. S. Hall, N Y; Alice F. Horton, 
N Y; Irene L. Leach, Ba; Jacob Zerbe, 
Kan. 


cI 
Etiquette—I did not make my question 
quite plain. I meant to ask if a lover 
should say “Miss Ella,” or ‘‘Miss Brown,” 
er simply “Ella,” in speaking of his af- 
fianced. I did not mean so much to each 
ether as to others. Which is correct—Miss 
Brown, or Miss Ella?—[A. B. 
&£=Commonsense and delicacy would de- 
termine in an-individual case. In convers- 
ing with a third party about a male friend, 
whom this party did not know, or knew 
but slightly, you would hardly refer to the 
friend by his first name; you would pre- 
ax the “mister.” So with a lady friend or 
your affianced. 


—saininemiadianaidiinaiataniadiaa 

Red infuriates the members of the ox fam- 
ily, so it is said, because red is the com- 
plementary color of green and the eyes of 
cattle being long fixed on herbage while 
feeding, when they espy anything red it im- 
presses their sight with greatly increased 
intensity. 
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Elizabeth Whytal, 
Peacemaker. 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis. 


[Concluded.] 


ORE THAN once dur- 

ing the evening Mrs 
Lombard wished she 
had acted on her first 
impulse to leave the 
Dobson girls unin- 
vited. When _ithey 
were 14 their mother 
had begun to take 
them into society; 
now at 17 they had 
acquired a very clever imitation of frivo- 
lous society manners and society affecta- 
tions. 

“It is too bad,” said Mr Forbes emphat- 
ically, as he watched them flutter about 
the room with a handshake and smile for 
some schoolmates and a haughty nod to 
others, who withdrew to corners as they 
approached. 

“It is dreadful,” said Mrs Lombard, “yet 
no one can blame them. Their mother's 
life is nothing but an affectation and a con- 
stant whirl of excitement. I should think, 
however, their father’s influence might do 
something for them. He strikes me as a 
sensible old man.” 

“He is in a way. He submits to his wife 
in everything but one instance. He will 
send his children to the public school. He 
told me what had been good enough for 
him was good enough for them. The mother 
is in open rebellion against it. I wish she 
might carry her point.” é, 

“They make life unpleasant at times?’ 
asked Mrs Lombard. “Very. I have 
thought more than once of asking Mr Dob- 
son to take them away. They cannot keep 
up with their studies and go to the theater 
or a party every night. It is their influ- 
ence I deplore most of all, however.” 

There were 12 small tables’. scattered 
about the large.rooms, and the simple, old- 
fashioned tea was thoroughly enjoyed. At 
8 o’clock Floyd Parker, the most popular 
boy in the class, escorted Elsie to an arm 
chair he had placed in the library alcove. 
Miss Copeland, the music teacher, seated 
herself at the piano and played Sousa’s 
Stars and Stripes Forever. Presently 
marching to the music, in trooped boys and 
girls, each one to lay at the feet of their 
17-years-old schoolmate some little token 
of love and friendship. A table by Elsie’s 
side was loaded with roses, carnations and 
violets. The other gifts were books, pic- 
tures, bon-bons, bits of china and dainty 
f.necy work, a thimble, silver spoons and 
pretty bric-a-brac. She left the Dobsons’ 
gift to the last. It was a brocade-covered 
case with a superb silver toilet set. Elsie’s 
smile fled when she opened it., She flushed 
hotly; it had cost more than all the other 
gifts she had received. 

“It is too much,” she said in a low tone 
to Winifred Dobson, who stood beside her. 

















“IT am afraid mother will not like it.” 
“Really, it is nothing but a trifle,” said 
Winifred with a light laugh. “Mamma 
sent to New York for it.” 

The dance that followed was the most 
rapturous part of the evening to Anne. 


She danced as a bird flies, with the exuber- 
ance of life in its wings. She had- plenty 
of partners. The boys liked Anne tnhor- 
oughly; she was generous and good- 
natured. When Ted Johnston led her to 
a seat beside Elsie she was breathless and 
dropped into it with a gay laugh. 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t dance this time, 
she said to Alec Duncan, who had come to 
claim her for the two-step, in which some 
boys and girls were already whirling past. 

“I’m tired, too,” confessed Elsie. ‘‘Let us 
sit in the alcove seat for this dance. I 
don’t even want to talk, though I’ve lots of 
things to sey.” 

Anne brushed back the tendrils of hair 
that had blown about her face, and sank 
with a sigh of content into the luxurious 
nest of pillows. “It’s lovely here; it’s so 
shaded and lonesome.” Elsie nestled be- 
side her and occasionally through the vel- 
vet draperies they peeped at the merry 
throng of boys and girls. Presently Wini- 
fred Dobson and Floyd Parker took a seat 
on the tete-a-tete just outside the por- 


” 
















EVENINGS AT HOME 


Winifred’s loosely coiled locks were 


tieres. 
coming down and she had to take off one 
long glove to pin them. 

“Don’t let’s finish this two-step; I’d rath- 


er rest. Fan me, please. You seem to en- 
joy dancing with Cookshop Anne,” she said 
in the tone of a_ vexed, fretful child. 
“You’ve had three dances with her. I 
counted them.” 

“Who?” asked Floyd perplexedly. ‘““Anne 
Whytal of course! That’s what we girls ¢all 
her, the nasty little upstart!’ 

“IT don’t think that’s fair,” said Floyd 
slowly. “Some of you girls don’t treat 
Anne Whytal decently. She’s a lady, so is 
her mother, and I’ve a heap of respect for 
folks who work as they do.” 

“She’s not a lady,” cried Winifred petu- 
lantly, “and you’re real mean to stand up 
for her. The idea of anybody being a lady, 
whose mother runs an eating house! She’s 
an impertinent little minx. She has no bus- 
iness to be here. She is a hypocrite, and 
the way she toadies to Elsie Lombard 
makes me tired. The idea of Elsie asking 
her to help receive! I’m just dying to tell 
mamma! The Lombards don’t know how 
to entertain, anyway. I can just fancy my 
mamma serving sliced ham, scalloped oy- 
sters, bread and butter and raspberry jam 
at a party. It was as country as could be. 
Why at our 15th birthday party, mamma 
had Del Bartineo cater. The supper alone 
cost $150. Here it was homemade and —” 

In her pillowed corner by the window, 
Anne had sat boit upright when she heard 
her name mentioned. Her cheeks grew 
white and she covered her face with her 
hands. Elsie had thrown her arm about 
her and patted her shoulder gently. She 
could stand it no longer; she jumped to her 
feet and walked out past the astonished 
Winifred Dobson, a haughty, unflinching 
figure, straight through the room to her 
mother, who sat talking with Mrs Forbes. 
The music of the two-step ceased and the 
merry boys and girls seated themselves 
here and there to eat the sherbet, which the 
maids were serving. Anne did not move; 
she longed miserably to be at home in the 
little room under the eaves, with her mother 
and Elizabeth. If she could only creep out 
without being seen, she would be so grate- 
ful for the darkness to hide her and for the 
night air to cool her burning cheeks. Win- 
ifred was right; she had no business to be 
here; her mother was a working woman. 
She simply had not thought of it before, be- 
cause of her love for Elsie. She heard 10 
o’clock strike. The parlors were almost de- 
serted. The boys and girls were saying 
“good-night” to Elsie and her mother. Anne 
had not cried over the unkind words said 
about herself, but the tears rolled down 
her cheeks at the thought of the insult to 
the gentle mistress of the beautiful, hos- 
pitable home. She hid her face in the pil- 
lows. She was wishing with all her heart 
that she had not come. She felt a soft hand 
upon her head. It was Mrs Lombard, and 
Elsie stood beside her. 

Mrs Lombard drew Anne down into her 
lap. She had seen her hold Elsie in the 
same way once. She was trying to be 
brave—as brave as 16 would allow—but it 
was of no use, and she burst into a passion 
of tears. Mrs Lombard was soothing her 
as if she had been a baby and Elsie kissed 
her wet cheeks. Nobody spoke. Mrs Lom- 
bard let her cry out all her misery, then 
t*e girl crept back into the pillows to hide 
her tear-stained face. 

“My dear,” said Mrs Lombard tenderly, 
“T am not so sorry for you as I am for 
those Dobson girls. You are brave, hard- 
working and self-reliant. Some day you 
will belong to a circle where neither of 
those girls can go, among educated, re- 
fined, high bred people. I am sorry for 
them becausge all that awaits them is a life 
like their mother’s, and that is not worth 
having.” 

Anne was choking with sobs. ‘Anne, 
dear, you must forget it and be brave. 
Elsie will help you, and then you must 
think of your mother. She has been so 
courageous and worked so hard and she 
loves you so dearly. Your mother is worth 
more than all the wealth the Dobsons 
have.” 

Anne clasped Mrs Lombard’s hand tight- 
ly, she could not trust herself to speak. 
She rose, bade them a stifled good-night 
and was turning to get her cloak, when 
Mrs Lombard stopped her. “Anne,” she 
said, ‘‘vyou are not going home to-night. I 
hear the carriage now. I sent some of the 
children home in it who did not live near 
the cars. I gave John a note for your 


mother, asking for your clothes and that 
“Oh, I am so 


you might stay all night.” 





glad!” cried Anne. “I just could not see 
mother to-night.” 

When Anne returned home the next fore- 
noon Elizabeth claimed her until dinner 
time. It was Saturday, so there was no 
cooking to do, and her mother brought the 
mending basket upstairs. Anne darned 
stockings, while she told the story of her 
first party. She enumerated Elsie’s birth- 
day gifts, described the white bedroom and 
every article of furniture in it, the dancers, 
the music, the pretty frocks, the delicious 
supper and the flowers till Elizabeth said 
she felt as if she had been there. When 
Mrs Lombard drove Anne home they had 
brought her bon-bons, a box of sherbet, a 
Slice of the birthday cake and a handful of 
Elsie’s beautiful roses. 

Anne returned to school life as usual the 
following week. Elsie had asked Floyd 
Parker to say nothing of what had hap- 
pened, and for a short time Winifred Dob- 
son felt too ashamed of herself to be rude 
to Anne. But such contrition did not last 
long. Her mother had been thoroughly in- 
censed. The birthday gift they gave Elsie 
had been returned with a courteous note 
from Mrs Lombard, asking that they might 
forzive her for not allowing its acceptance. 
“It is far too costly and rich for my little 
girl’s use,’”’ she wrote. “Flowers and sim- 
ple gifts such as her other schoolmates 
gave were suitable, but I cannot think of 
her accepting this.”’ 

Mrs Dobson heard from Winifred a full 
account of the evening’s happenings, and 
an honest confession of what she had been 
Overheard saying. Her mother sympa- 
thized with her. Day after day the girls 
heard their father abused for allowing 
them to remain at ‘‘a school where they 
had to mix with all the riff-raff of Mon- 
trose,’’ and it did not mend their manners. 
They grew insolent to Anne,—not loudly 
so, but in a quiet, contemptuous fashion 
that made her wince a score of times a day. 
The girls who had gathered about them 
imitated the Dobson twins in everything. 
They were jealous of Elsie’s stanch friend- 
ship for Anne. Every day of their lives 
they inflicted such petty pinprick wounds 
as only a schoolgirl can and they stung 
and hurt. They were careful, however, 
that Elsie should not see or hear their 
small insults. She inherited the spirit of 
a long line of brave ancestors, and more 
than once she had told them frankly what 
she thought of them. Anne studied hard 
and tried not to see or hear the everyday 
indignities. She was growing accustomed 
to the name of ‘“‘Cookshop Anne,” although 
it brought a flush to her face every time 
she heard it whispered or found it scrawled 
across her slate. 

The anxiety at home, too, began to make 
fer school troubles seem trivial. Eliza- 
beth was failing. They had prepared a 
Christmas tree with many gifts on it from 
the boys and girls in school. It made a 
wonderful glow in the tiny room, but it 
only brought a glimmering smile to Eliza- 
beth’s face. Her happy, cheerful days 
seemed to be past. She did not complain. 
She was so patient and gentle that when 
Anne and her mother tried to return her 
wan smile the tears came with the smile. 
“There is only one hope,’’ said the doctor, 
“and that is an operation. I will bring Dr 
Urquhart to see her.” 

Dr Urquhart was a famous surgeon with 
a quiet, decisive voice and Keen eyes. “It 
can be done, I think,”’ he said, ‘‘but it will 
be at a risk. She must go to the hospital 
a few days before. I can send attendants 
and appliances to move her comfortably. 
She cannot live more than a few weeks as 
she is, and if it is successful she will grow 
well and strong.” 

That night Anne and 
talking till midnight. 
gone to see Mrs Lombard that 
The operation would be a costly one and 
there was no one else in the world she 
could ask for help.~ That night the mother 
and sister decided that in two days Eliza- 
beth should go to the hospital. 

On Monday Anne was not at school. Her 
mother felt that the lunch room could not 
be closed. They would need their small 
income now more than ever. Anne was 4 
good cook, so she undertook, with the aid 
of the faithful little Bertha, to keep the 
lunch room open until her mother’s return. 
Mrs Lombard had gone to the hospital and 
made all arrangements for the patient. A 
private room was prepared for her, and 
she had obtained permission for the mother 
to stay there. 


her mother sat 
Mrs Whytal had 
afternoon. 














On Thursday morning the principal walk- 
ed into the class room. His face was grave. 
He held a letter in his hand. Miss Osgood 
stepped down to let him have her desk. 
“Boys and girls,” he said, “I will ask you 
for one day to let the luncheon hour pass. 
Do not go to Mrs Whytal’s house to-day. 
I have a note here from Mrs Lombard. She 
is at the hospital where Elizabeth died this 
morning. You all know the little girl. Many 
of you were kind to her. You will miss 
that patient face smiling down upon you 
in your play, and in your going and com- 
ing. It was an everyday benediction. I 
want to say a few words about one who is 
not among you to-day. I speak of Anne 
Whytal. You have been associated with 
her for three years. You know her self- 
reliance, honesty, courtesy, generosity and 
courage. It takes as genuine courage to 
face what she has done during the past six 
months as to go into battle. She came one 
day in September to tell me unless her 
mother could find work that would relieve 
the strain on her eyesight she must leave 
school and support the household. She 
suggested then the lunch counter scheme, 
You know the rest of the story as well as 
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I do. She aided her mother in every way 
and provided for the little sister many a 
comfort she had never had before. Some 
of you did everything in your power to 
make her life unhappy. You treated her 
contemptibly. You scorned her and im- 
agined yourselves above her, when you are 
so infinitely beneath her that it will take a 
lifetime for you to rise to Anne’s level. I 
seldom speak like this to my pupils and I 
hope I may never have to do it again. Now 
I must ask that at recess you will not play 
about the Jefferson street entrance. While 
I have been talking to you Elizabeth has 
been carried into the home she left a few 
days ago.”’ 

That evening while Anne and her mother 
were changing the lunch room to its old- 
time appearance as a dining-room, Bertha 
answered a knock at the door. She re- 
turned in a few moments. “‘They won’t 
go,” she said, “they want to see Anne. It’s 
two of the girls from school. I told them 
you could not see them to-night. They 
said they would only stay a moment.” 

Anne went to the door. It was the Dob- 
son twins. They did not speak. Anne 
could not. Winifred put out her hand. 
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Anne took it without a word. She drew 
them in and shut the door. Therese put her 
arms about her, Winifred’s hands were 
clasping one of hers and the girls looked 
into each others’ faces. It was a moment 
of silent contrition and silent forgiveness. 
They did not speak until Anne asked in a 
choked voice, ‘“‘Would you like to see— 
Elizabeth ?’”’ 

They nodded silently and followed her 
upstairs to the small bedroom under the 
eaves. A lamp burned low on the table 
beside a pile of bright story books and a 
glass bowl filled with violets. Their deli- 
cate fragrance filled the room. The three 
girls stood with tightly clasped hands be- 
side the --hite bed. It was in its old place 
and the curtains were drawn aside from 
the window. The moonlight was pouring in 
and one could look out into the snow- 
drifted playground. Elizabeth was smil- 
ing. It was the same sweet, patient smile 
that had looked down upon them for five 
years, only—it was happier. 

LL 

Australia is the one place in the world 
where the towns are more beautiful than 
the country. 
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[ which made Satsaparilla famous] 


It was way back 
in the forties. 


Things were made “upon honor” those days. It 
was then Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was first produced, ' 
: absolutely pure and of the 
choicest drugs. 
All through these 50 years 
it has ever remained the 
_ Standard of Purity and, 
Strength. . : 
From the first dose to the 
last it’s just the same. 
There’s not a drop of waste 
about it. 
«« The most economical Sar- 
saparilla in the world.” 


“ Ayer’s” is the same 
old reliable Sarsa- 
parilla today your 
grandparents used 50 
years ago. 
They took it every spring. 
will do you good to do as the 


did. Buy a bottle today. You’ 
feel better tomorrow. 


Honestly made. Absolutely pure. 
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Here is a portrait of Chatterbox of Chau- 
tauqua drawn by Oscar P. Roberts, who 
never has seen the young lady in question. 
How did he accomplish it? 


Our Story--Il. 

Gardiner entered the farmhouse with his 
hat in his hand and seated himself in the 
chair the girl motioned him to. ‘Well, it’s 
fine weather we’re having, my friend,”’ said 
he, after a moment’s silence. 

“Yas, yas, that’s what it is,” drawled the 
hale, old man, stretching his arms above 
his head and gaping in a contented man- 
ner. “Fine weather; only a leetle too dry 
fer pasture.” ‘“‘So I suppose; so I suppose,” 
answered Gardiner, absent-mindedly, as he 
noticed the fine features of the girl in the 
flower garden back of the house. 

“Wall, I suppose ye come to see about 
buyin’ the farm, didn’t ye?” “Yes, yes, 
that’s what I came for,” answered Gar- 
diner, contentedly, viewing the broad 
meadows through the vine-framed window. 
“And now to business. I wish to look about 
the farm, to see what kind of a place it is.” 

“To be sure ye do, stranger, but I don’t 
see how I can show ye around forIpromised 
Neighbor Brown I'd be over~«to help him 
build fence before this; so if ye’d just as 
lief I'll ask Millie (my oldest daughter) to 
show ye over the farm in my place.”’ 

Gardiner’s eyes plainly showed his pleas- 
ure at the old man’s words, and he said in 
an eager voice, ‘“‘Your plans are agreeable 
to me, and I will be pleased to have Miss 
Millie show me around the farm, which [ 
am almost certain will please me.” 

The pleasant manner of the young man 
evidently pleased the old farmer, for he 
went to the door and called in a loud voice, 
“Millie! Millie! Where are you? Come 
here.”’ 

&*This is the second installment of our 
five-part story. The young folks are to 
guess, at the close, who wrote each of the 
five parts, the writers being Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua, Miss Idal, Doris, Tanglefoot 
and South Carolina Boy. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Zephyr—I have lived in Nebraska a 
good many years on a farm. The land is 
level here and looks beautiful in the spring 
when the grass is greet. “The prairie is 
covered with wild flowers in summer. 
There are high bluffs in the western part 
of the state and great deep canyons and 
ravines. We live near the Platte river. In 
the winter we have some terrible blizzards. 
Twenty years ago there was the worst I 
remember. My father had a stiff-brimmed 
hat and as he stepped out of doors into 
the blizzard the wind picked it off of ‘his 
head. He could not catch it so he told my 
youngest brother to run and get his hat a 
little way off. Well, he started and I went, 
too. It was fun for us to run. The-.wind 
took us along flying. We could see the hat 
going around and around on its brim as 
far as we could look, and it kept going, 
and we went until we came in sight of our 
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neighbor’s house two miles away. The hat 
was still going, yet we were not cold and 
started to go farther, when my older broth- 
er came by us on horseback and stopped and 
made us turn back for home. He put me on 
the horse and told me to go back as fast as 
I could or I would freeze, so I started ona 
gallop, facing the storm. The snow blew 
into my eyes so I could not see ahead. My 
goodness, the strong wind just took me off 
the horse in a minute. I had to walk beside 
the horse and lead it a little ahead of me 
for a wind break. He was a very gentle 
horse and faced the blinding snow. I was 
so numb before I got to the house I could 
searcely step. My brothers were chilled 
through. That was my first experience in 
Nebraska zephyrs.—[M. R. 





A Young Farmer—I began work when I 
was eight years of age and am now 14. My 
first day’s work was to use a two-wheeled 
Cassady stirring plow with three horses 
attached to it. I have worked hard ever 
since that time. My father owns 4580 acres 
cf land and we have tv work hard .) tend 
it. In sowing seed we run a 10-foot spading 
disc right after the seeder. We use six 
horses on that and then take the round 
wheel disc crosswise from the spader. If 
the field is not leveled very well, take the 
harrow and level it up. When time to plant 
corn take the spade and go over the ground, 
then pulverize after it. Now we are ready 
for planting. After planting tnke the pul- 
verizer and cross the field again; then, if 
needed, use the harrow. We drill our corn 
and I think it is the best way. We plow 
the corn three times or more if necessary. 
I like to take care of calves, pigs and other 
stock, also help my mother make garden 
and raise flowers, too. I go to school in the 
wirter and work in the spring when time 
comes. I take the place of a man in the 
field. I can husk 60 bushels of corn in a 
day, and when night comes I do not feel 
like running around like some boys. I help 
take care of about a hundred head of stock. 
[Homer Brown. 


An Early Letter Circle—It was 53 years 
ago such a letter circle as yours was form- 
ed in the class which graduated at Yale in 
1844. Each member of the class as he receiv- 
ed the letters added to it such personal 
memoranda of his experience and fortune 
as seemed likely to interest his classmates. 
When it came back to him in turn he was to 
replace his previous contribution by a fresh 
one. So it went its round year after year, 
relating to each member of the circle the 
doings of his comrades. Whether it is still 
alive I do not know.—[Beatrice. 


Well, Well !—I expect the Tablers 


thought that I was some little fellow about 
10 years old from the way my letter read. 
I don’t care what they thought about it. 
I am 5 ft 7 in and never had on a pair of 
socks in my life and weigh 147 lbs without 
suspenders, so I guess I am a better boy 
than my father is a man, if I am only 18 
years old. As far as good looks are con- 
cerned I can’t tell a good-looking girl when 
I see her, but I ask my sister and she can 
tell me. If girls ever expect to be sweet 
they had better not attend all of the par- 
ties. The young folks had a singing and 
popeorn party at our house last Sunday 
night.—[Dad’s Engineer. 








Poetry—I am extremely fond of fun and 
have a-vein in my nature keenly alive to 
wit, but I do fail to see anything smart in 
the caricatures of and dabs at the Y F E. 
Dear Mr Y F E, I would not endure it any 
longer if I were you. I would punish such 
impudence by not publishing their letters. 
Please let me repeat just a few lines which 
sound ‘so delightfully sweet and remind 
one of rambles in cool woods and beside 
musical little brooks: 

“Here are cool mosses deep, 
And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 
And in the stream the long-leaved flowers 


weep, 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs 
in sleep.” 
Now do you not think Tennyson enchant- 
ing? I really pity one who cannot see 
beauty in Shakespeare.—[Connecticut Mag- 
pie. 

By the Way—We have. a tailless cow 
about the size of a yearling that gives a 
gallon of milk. She was born. entirely 
tailless. I have a pet calf named Rose.— 
[ida. 

One Saturday morning my two sisters 














unloaded 875 brick in less than an hour, 
Ihave three sisters and one brother. Can 
some of the Tablers tell me where these 
lines are to be found? 
“When the hours of day are numbered 
And the voices of the night 
Wake the better soul, that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight.” 
[Rose of Iowa. 

The funniest adventure I ever had was 


this: Papa was away and so mamma and 
I had te drive the cows to the stable. One 
ccw always had had a violent antipathy, 


and that evening she showed it in a marked 
anc disagreeable manner. She came straight 
onward toward me, with decks cleared for 
action, and I “lit out’ for the fence and 
crawled under, yelling at the top of my 
voice every inch of the way. Finally the 
ccw was in the stable and mamma and I 
went to the house and found the minister 
there. He said from the ear-piercing 
screams that issued from the pasture he 
thought someone was being killed. This ad- 
venture destroyed every vestige of sym- 
pathy in my heart~and it makes me feel 
uncomfortable to look at cows now.— 
[Cossette. 

S. V. S., whatever made you write that 
letter about the work you did? You are 
just my age, and my mother speaks of you 
every time I sit down with my hands fold- 
ed. “I am well nigh driven mad.’’—[Sleep- 
ing Beauty. 

Miss Idal, I think you have had some aw- 
ful letters about Shakespeare and Tenny- 
son. I think they ought not to have been 
so hard on you. I have Shakespeare, but I 
do not read it very ‘much. I am a great 
reader, but I cannot find much interest in 
Shakespeare. I am a young lass, I suppose 
that accounts for it.—[Miss Topsy Turvy. 

Six of us girls Easter got this paper 
from Jan 1, and voted on the best looking 
girl and boy.. Margaret got four votes and 
Fashful got the other two. And oh! for 
the boys we had a hard time picking out 
which was the best looking. Three voted 
for John L., two for Cross Patch’s broth- 
er, and for myself I thought New Jersey. 
But as he lives a long way off from me, 
I don’t care if he does hear my compli- 
ment. John L., I have’a brother that looks 
like you.—[J T T T Y S M. 

Uncle and I have great times talking 
politics. I am a red-hot democrat and he 
is a red-hot republican. My mother and 
father are both republicans. I cannot go 
to school here, but I study at home. I 
Fave a wheel. I rode 10 miles over a rough 
10ad last week.—[Lindsay Thompson. 

I enjoy horseback riding very much. My 
pony is a single-footer. My papa is a 
great sportsman. He enjoys hunting geese 
and ducks best. He is going to teach me 
to shoot, so that I can go with him. Ken- 
tucky Miner, I think your joke on your sis- 
ters was almost too severe. I am sorry 
to say it, but I must confess that I’m glad 
you are not my brother. If there is any- 
thing that I detest more than a snake it 
is two snakes.—[Oregon Lily. 

Jack’s T-vin, please send your recipe for 
those old-fashioned doughnuts, And who 
can tell me how to crochet a tidy for a 
piano stool? With many others I:send’ sin- 
cerest sympathy to Will Templer in his 
bereavement. Now before closing I must 
tell the Y F EI got a beautiful St Bernard 
dog from Pennsylvania through an ad in 
this paper.—[Tempest. 

I have a cow that is very tame. 
me very well. 


She likes 
I have put a harness on 
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her and driven her around some, and she 
will kiss me when I ask her to. How 
many of the Tablers have a cow that will 
do that? Here is a conundrum for you: 
Who might blow up the American ships? 
[The Rat-Catcher. 

“Farewell, a long farewell, to all my 
greatness,” is taken from Wolsey’s fare- 
well to Cromwell.—[Madgze. 

I think if Miss Idal would leave her books 
a while, get out in the pure air and sun- 
shine and like human beings a little better 
she would enjoy life more fully.—[Anim 
Osity. 

Jolly Tar, Washington, do come to our 
Table again. I am sure all of the Tablers 
would like to hear of some of your adven- 
tures at sea. I think you were wrong when 
you said that girls could not realize the 
temptations boys had, for girls have temp- 
tations as well as boys. They may not be 
the same, but they are just as hard for 
them (the girls) to overcome.—[Chatterbox 
No 4. 





ENTERING THE GARDEN CONTEST. 





An Invitation—I don’t see why the girls 
should complain of the work connected 
with their household duties. When I was 
about 12 years old I was left motherless 
and most of the household duties devolved 
upon brother and me for several years. I 
didn’t complain, for the work was quite 
easy compared with our outdoor work. If 
any of the Tablers doubt my ability as 
“chief cook and bottle washer,” just call 
at headquarters and I will give you a sam- 
ple of my delicious(?) cooking. The above 
invitation doesn’t include the girls, for I 
am one of those bashful fellows.—[Boy- 
Afraid-of-the-Girls, 





Novels—I have in mind, Mr Y F E, a 
family of very good people. The mother 
was very pious indeed, would not allow her 
girls to read anything except the Bible. 
One day this good woman found me reading 
Ben Hur and was shocked indeed. “Why,” 
she said, “you are reading a NOVEL!” Several 
deys after I called to see her, and what 
do you think I found her reading? One of 
those trashy love stories with no more good 
than truth in them. She said that it was 
such a pretty story; that the heroine was 
such a beautiful and good girl that every 
man loved her! I wish to thank each per- 
son who was so kind as to write me. 
cculd not possibly answer all the letters, 
but still appreciate each one, and found 
them all very interesting indeed.—[Ellen 
Woodward, Raleigh, N C. 


Good Friends and Tablers all, it is with 
the greatest of pleasure that I have just 
read your kind (7?) criticisms of me, espe- 
cially that of my sweet friend, Thistle. I 
did not ask for any information on the sub- 
ject of that song of Madge Wildfire, as I 
knew very well where it was to be found. 
As for the preparatory course with Sir Wal- 
ter. that my good friend suggests, I will say 
that Scott is one of my favorite authors, 
and that I am now reading my 16th book 
by him. As to holding my peace, I could 
not possibly think of doing such a thing 
as depriving the Tablers of the pleasure 
of picking me and my letters to pieces. But 
I tell you what I will do. I will not give 
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you the chance to criticise anything else. 
So, Mr Editor, please heed this: I posi- 
tively decline to be one of the writers of 
the five-part story. You will kindly ap- 
point someone else in my place; my charm- 
ing friend, Thistle, for instance. She, I have 
no doubt, will make a good storywriter. 
You do not know how all these letters 
amuse me. They are as good or better 
than a play. I presume I have brains 
enough to know that there are many great 
and good things among  Shakespeare’s 
works, but that does not help the others 
out any. Richard III is my favorite play, 
I should so like to see it played. As You 
Like It is fine, too. I liked the Comedy of 
Errors, that was so funny. Yes, I. M. Dunn, 
I am an old maid, and never expect or 
wish to be anything else.—[Miss Idal. 





A Little Excitement—Do any of the Ta- 
blers, I wonder, room away from home and 
attend school? My sister, two school-girls 
and myself board ourselves in the nearest 
village, and attend the high school, and if 
we don’t have good times! Probably we 
would do more studying and have better 
lessons if we were boarding at home, but 
then, we all study together, and one will 
generally have ideas where the rest won't. 
The girls often tease, or rather used to 
tease, me to help do the dishes, but they 
don’t any more. About a week ago they all 
joined forces and pitched into me, called me 
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lazy, which so aroused my youthful ire that 
I forgot myself and said I would wash the 
dishes that very night. When the time 
came, they attired me in an apron so big 
that I had to climb up stairs if I wished to 
catch a glimpse of the dish pan, and they 
armed me with a dishcloth, soap, plenty of 
hot water and plenty of dishes. But I went 
at it with a calm countenance and a serene 
smile, groaninginwardly, but saying nothing 
when I spilled a dish of hot water on my 
feet. I teok no notice of the girls’ laughter, 
but kept bravely on, till at length the last 
dish was wiped. Happy moment when I 
ventured to take a long breath and wipe my 
perspiring brow. The girls did have the 
grace to tell me I had « well, but said 
I must put away every dish, and I did, or 
attempted to, and came pretty near doing 
away with all the crockery we had, for I 
krocked the sugar bowl, cream pitcher, a 
saucer gnd a tumbler to the floor at one 
grand sweep. It was an accident, but if it 
didn’t call down wrath upon my head by 
the bushel-basket full! My sister gave me 
a lecture on carelessness, which, as the lit- 
tle boy said, made me sweat; but I received 
it so calmly that she has regarded me with 
wonder ever since. And now if I want a 
little excitement, the easiest way to get it 
is to say, ‘‘Wouldn’t you like some assist- 
ance with the dishes to-night, girls?’ Girls 
are pretty good comrades, though, and a 
fellow who doesn’t appreciate and respect 
her sister doés not deserve such a blessing. 
{Weary Willie. 
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AS winter passes away it leaves many 
peapis feeling weak, depressed and easil 
means that the blood needs 
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Dr. “Vyilliams” Pink Pills For Pale People are. 
the best tonic medicine in the world and do 
fot act on the bowels. They 
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No one Is better able to speak of this fact than Miss Hazel Snider, 
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iss Snider was very thin, her cheeks 
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and general debility. She says: 
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lar to mine, 
Miss HazEL SNIDER. 
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Earn a Watch 


By selling 20 cards “Sailor-Knot” 
ooks and Eyes or 2 packets 
Sachet Powde: at 10c. each. Watch 
tully warranted and perfect time-## 
keeper ; or sell 100 lbs. Baker’s Teas 
for a Bicycle; 50 lbs. for Waltham a 
Gold Watch and Chain or Dinner 
Set or Baker Folding Camera. 
Write for Catalog and Particulars. 
W. G. Baker(Dept. R), Springfield, Mass. 






















Anywhere to anyone 
ADVANCE.Buy from factory,save dealers profits 
for $9. 00 for $2.50 


= ra ABY CARRIAGES & 870, 
$18 





MONEY S22°“Pairina RECORD, Baltimore, Ma. 
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How Women Earn Pin Money. 





MUTTON AND WOOL. 

My most successful money venture has 
beer sheep industry on a small scale. I 
was almost sick with trying to raise poul- 
try, make butter and still do my share of 
the housework on a large farm, when a 
shrewd, kind-hearted woman said to me 
one day: “Why do you farmers’ wives run 
after poultry so much? Try sheep.” So we 
invested in two Southdown ewes for a first 
experiment. That was 10 years ago. Our 
plan was every year to fat and sell the old 
ewes and the young lambs as soon as 
they were ready in the summer. As to feed, 
they ran in the pasture, a timothy and 
clover mixture, sharing quite comfortably 
the pasture with the hogs. They got very 
little grain. In the winter they had free 
access to the straw stack, and once in a 
while a forkful of clover hay. Plenty of 
fresh water and salt was furnished them. 
If we detected snuffles, we mixed common 
black ground pepper in the salt. That caus- 
ed them to sneeze and relieved them. We 
now feed a little ground feed. We had 
several old sheep die from heat before we 
found by experience that they must have 
shade. We have also found it beneficial to 
feed a mixed feed of ground corn and oats 
in the winter, and most especially for the 
old sheep. We never keep them after losing 
their teeth; none older than six. The sheep 
shearing cost us 10 cents per head, and 
lately we have been dipping them once a 
year in the warm weather for ticks. They 
were very little care to us. My little boys 
(with the exception of docking and shear- 
ing) did all the work necessary, and real- 
ly liked it. They had their allowance when 
the wool was sold. I always liked to take 
the children in as partners; they kept a 
kindly eye on all small stock. Often made 
sales for me also, and shared in the profits. 
[‘‘Kendall Perry,” Iowa. 

A BERRY-PICKING GIRL. 

Last spring, from a desire to earn a lit- 
tle spending money of my own, I went to 
one of cur neighbors to pick asparagus, 
at night, morning and Saturdays, while go- 
ing to school during the day. There were 
twe others picking besides myself, and 
after we got through, he said he would like 
us to cut the weeds out of it, and we said 
Wwe would, Lut the others deserted after 
they had cut a few and I had to finish 
them. I picked a few strawberries, but, as 
my head bothered me, I had to give that up. 
‘When raspberries got ripe my sister and I 


got a place to pick them, about three 
miles and a half from our place. Our 
brother had a pony which we drove. We 


would go in the morning and take our 
lunch, and a number of times we did not 
get home until nearly 8 o’clock. Besides this 
I raised some turkeys. I was only 13, but 
I earned nearly $20.—[Jessie Weed, Iowa. 

‘* SOMETHING SOMEBODY WANTS.”’ 


I have tried nearly everything in the 
line of canvassing, to get a little money, 
and it was slow work and dearly earned. 
I always felt as if people dreaded to see 
me coming, and looked upon me as a nui- 
sance. I finally “set my foot down” and 
said I would quit that kind of work. Hada 
chance to do laundry work for a nice fam- 
ily, and commenced on my new line of 
business. Was recommended to others by 
this family, especially for washing flan- 
nels. Soon others came to me to do their 
laundry and I very soon had more than 
I could do. Have done the laundry for a 
doctor’s family here for over two years, 
and through their influence have had fine 
werk from nurses and city people who 
come here in the summer. The past sum- 
mer I did the extra laundry (that they 
would not trust to the washerwoman) for 
one of New York’s richest families, and 
find good work is appreciated every time. 
Such work pays better than a _ regular 
washing, but of course lasts only the sum- 
mer season. Have supported myself and 
saved some money, besides doing the work 
of my own household. If people would only 
look at it in the commonsense way, it is 
no harder, if you know how, than any other 
work, and just as respectable. You are 
at home minding your own business and 
dcing something people want and must have 
done, and therefore are not looked upon 
as a nuisance. Try it, some poor soul who 
is pinching and working to get money by 
doing something nobody wants done.—[In- 
dependent Vermonter. 

DOING ERRANDS. 


Northfield is a small place of about 400 


inhabitants, in the town of Litchfield, situ- 
atéd six miles from the county seat of 
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Litchfield. There are two small stores and 
a knife factory, employing about 25 hands. 
The other industry is mostly farming, peo- 
ple either owning farms or working out by 
the day. We own no farm, but a house 
and one acre of land in the village. My 
husband does day work on farms, roads or 
wherever work is attainable, so we really 
have very little use for the horse that we 
own. Until within a year I have done 
dressmaking, but my health having failed 
me, I, like so many others, have racked 
my brain to find something to do to help 
keep home together and have at least the 
comforts of life. Northfield is three miles 
from Thomaston, the nearest railroad cen- 
ter, also having very good trade accommo- 
dations of all kinds. Many times people 
asking me to do errands for them in Thom- 
aston brought to my mind the plan stated 
below. Beginning Nov 23, 1898, I have been 
to Thomaston every Wednesday and Sat- 
urday morning, doing errands for people 
at five cents an errand. I have done every- 
thing, from getting meat, tinware, dry 
goods, drugs, etc, to depositing money and 
paying bills. During 10 weeks I have earn- 
ed $15.25, making an average of $1.52 a 
week. I have never made less than 40 cents 
in a day, and have made as much as $1.88. 






I get discount at the meat market and drug 
store. It has not taken me over two hours 
and a. half from home and sometimes a 
shorter time.—[Mrs C. 8S. N., Connecticut. 





May Baskets—It doesn’t seem to me the 
boys and girls have so nice a time as their 
aunts and uncles did, hanging May baskets. 
For a month before May day we were as 
busy as bees making them in our play 
hours. We were more pleased with three 
colors of paper than a child of to-day is 
with 12 shades, nor was it the custom to 
fill with flowers or candy. When the time 
came the children in one section armed 
with baskets hung them in another neigh- 
borhood. We never had the naughty “tic- 
tac” peas or beans, neither did we disturb 
old people. We never were guilty of step- 
ping on flower beds or plucking the blooms. 
But such fun running, hiding, being found, 
walking home in the moonlight, telling 
about being found. falling over stones, tear- 
ing our clothes! Half-past 9 o’clock found 
us in bed.—[Auntie. 





A good complexion and happiness are a 
good deal alike—they must come from with- 
in. Outward applications are no good—they 
only gloss over for a time. 








PAINFUL PERIODS NO MORE 





‘*Suffering as I had from weakness, irre 


larities and backache 


M~ GEORGE OSMUN, of Belvidere, Warren Co., N. J., writes: 


for several years, a release from this suffe 


g wasa blessing. Oh! 


how I wish more suffering women would accept your kind offer and be relieved. 


There is no need for women to suffer. 
» Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound will relieve 

































| them.” 








Mrs. H. A., 


Mrs. Pinkham’s advice and Lydia E. 


Mrs. IDA Peters, Milan, Tenn., writes: 

** DEAR Mrs. PinkaAM—When I wrote to you 
the first time asking your advice I was a great 
sufferer. 
times a week too soon and then a week or two 
late, and when they appeared were very profuse}; 
great pain and tenderness in the bowels, pain in 
back and limbs, leucorrhea all the time. I 
was weak and nervous and had no appetite. 
Burning and choking sensation in my throat. 
I received your reply and followed all your 
instructions and now I am cured. 
recovery all to Mrs. Pinkham’s advice and her 
wonderful remedies.” 

ELLA E, BRENNER, Cast Rochester, 
Ohio, writes: 

‘*T have been thankful a thousand times 
since I wrote to you for what your Vegeta- 
ble Compound has done for me. 
your advice carefully and now I feel like a 
different person. 
ache, headache, nervous tired feeling, pain- 
ful menstruation and leucorrhea. 
four bottles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegeta- 
ble Compound, one box of Pills, one package 
of Sanative Wash and am now well.” 

Mrs. MaGGcigE P. STINE, New Berlin, 
Pa., writes: 

‘*T have suffered with terrible backache 
in the small of my back for about seven 
years, and could never getanything to help 
=> me. 

‘no help. I have now taken three bottles 
~~ of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 

a pound, and feel like a different woman.” 
124 S. Cedar Street, Owosso, Mich., writes: 


Menstruations were irregular, some- 


I owe my 


I followed 
My troubles were. back- 


I took 


I tried several physicians, but found 


‘* Nearly three years ago I wrote to you asking advice in regard to my health. 
Iwas so miserable; suffered from painful menstruation and backache, was 


nervous, dizzy and faint. 


I received such a kind letter from you, telling me 


ust what to do. I followed your advice and I now am recommending Lydia B& 
kham’s Vegetable Compound. I thank God for this pain destroyer.” 

















[EL O00 Porso 


HAVE YOU Sere Throat, Pimples, Copper 

Colored Spots, Aches, Old Sores, 
Uleers in mouth, Hair-Falling? Write COOK 
REMEDY CO., 1900 Masonic Temple, Chi- 
cago, IIl., for proofs of cures. Capital, 500,000. 
Worst cases cured 15 to 35 days; 100-pz. book free. 











THE ROPAGA TION 
OF PLANTS. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. [Illustrated with numerous 
engravings. An eminently proaton and useful work. 
w#Jescribes the process of hybridizing and crossing species 
and varieties, and also the many different modes by which 
cultivated plants may be propagated and multiplied. 
Lioth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.50 
Catalogue Free of this and many other pnblications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette PL,New Yorke 




















Linked Clover Leaf Border. 


DELIA. 





ist round—With one thread five dk, p, five 
d k, p, five d k, p, five d k, join in ring, 
(five d k, fasten in last picot of ring, five 
d k, p, five d k, p, five d k, join in 
ring); repeat once, This makes one 
clover leaf, With two _ threads, fif- 
teen d k, p, fifteen d k; repeat from be- 
ginning. When the fifth clover leaf is made 
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ard fifteen d k, join to picot between the 
last thirty d k. 

24 round—Five d_k, p, five d k, p, 
five d k, p, five d k, join in ring, five d k, 
fasten in last picot of ring, five d k, 
fasten in picot between thirty d 
k of first round, five d =k, p, five 
dk, join in ring, five d k, fasten in picot of 
last ring, five d k, p, five dk, p, five d k, 
join in ring. With two threads, fifteen d 
k, p, fifteen d k, repeat from beginning of 
second round, narrow the corner as in first 
round. 

3d round—With two threads, five d k, p, 
five d k, p, five d k, p, fasten in picot of last 
round, Repeat around. In the corner make 
five d k, p, two times only. 
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Recipes for Rye Puddings. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 








[By request.] 

Batter Pudding: Beat together 1 heap- 
ing tablespoon butter and % teacup brown 
sugar, add 3 beaten eggs, a scant half tea- 
cup of sweet milk, % pint molasses with % 
teaspoon soda stirred in, 2 teacups rye 
flour, % teaspoon each of cinnamon and 
cloves. Steam an hour and serve with 

Jelly Sauce: To a pint of boiling water 
add 1 teacup sugar, % teaspoon salt, 1 ta- 
blespoon corn starch mixed with a little 
cold water. Boil a minute, stirring con- 
stantly. Add 2 teaspoons sour jelly (grape 
or currant), 1 tablespoon butter and boil 
two minutes, meantime stirring well. 

Plain Rye Pudding: Break rye bread into 
small pieces, pour over boiling water to 
soften and let stand until cool, then press 
and mash. To every quart add % teaspoon 
salt, 2-3 teacup sugar and 1 teacup seeded 
raisins. Mix well and bake in a well- 
buttered baking dish, about an hour and a 
half. To be eaten with 

Maple Sugar Sauce: Melt % pint maple 
Sugar in a small teacup of water, add 3 
tablespoons butter mixed with a level tea- 
spoon of flour, boil a few minutes and sea- 
son with nutmeg. 

Monday Pudding: Cut the crust from rye 
bread (if hard), slice, fold in a napkin and 
steam well through and serve with maple 
Sugar sauce. 

Layer Pudding: Put slices of steamed 
bread in a dish in layers, cover with a very 
Sweet custard and steam half an hour. 
Serve with any favorite sauce. 


—_——_———E EEE 

An Old Goose—This winter there died at 
the home of George Robinson, Birdsall, 
Allegany Co, N Y, quite an old goose. Had 
she lived until April she would have been 
27 years old. She was hatched in the spring 
of ’72 and for seven or eight years she laid 
eggs, and to keep her out of mischief she 
would be set. All summer long she would 
Sit, for the eggs would not hatch. After she 
ceased laying, to keep her away from the 
house and out of the rain water caught in 
the tub, they would catch her and pick her 
and she felt ashamed of herself and would 
stay in the barnyard. The last two years 
she was blind in one eye and hard of hear- 








ing, and at last got so feeble she would not 





notice anyone. She was given a decent 


burial.—[G. R. 


Floor Cracks—If you wish to oil or paint 
the kitchen floor and there are cracks that 
need filling, tear several newspapers into 
small pieces and soak them in water. Mix 
1 Ib flour and 1 qt water together, beating 
it until it is smooth and free from lumps, 
then stir in a tablespoon of alum and 2 qts 
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boiling water. Set it on the stove where 
the paste will cook and mix the paper with 
it. Boil until it is quite thick and press it 
into the cracks with a knife. It will soon 
— and makes the floor smooth.—[E. 





Remove white spots from furniture by 
applying turpentine to them and rubbing 
vigorously.—[E, J. C. 








FOR SPRING SICKNESS 





Superintendent Doherty Recommends 
Paine’s Celery Compound. 
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What Col Waring did for the _ streets 
of New York, Supt Doherty has done for 
Chicago, 

As superintendent of the recently con3.li- 
deted departments of streets and street 
cleaning, Mr Doherty has made many re- 
forms in the construction and repair cf 
Chicago streets and in solving the dif- 
ficult problem of cleaning the highways 
of the second largest city in the country. 

Mr Doherty is an authority on city sani- 
tation, the collection &nd removal of gar- 
bage, and on all matters pertaining to the 
public health. His carefully considered, se- 
lection of Paine’s celery compound as the 
best possible spring remedy he could take 
and carry home to his family, is the recom- 
mendation of as competent a person in stich 
matters as can be found outside the medi- 
cal profession. 


Department of Public Works, Bureau of 
Streets, Chicago, March 14, 1898. 


I have found Paine’s celery compound 
the best possible remedy for one in need 
of a spring medicine; as an invigorator 














for the nervous system it is invaluable. I 
cheerfully recommend it for all in need of 
such a remedy. 

Respectfully yours, 


M. J. DoHERTY, Supt. 


Paine’s celery compound is not an ordi- 
nary remedy. It is the most wonderful in- 
vigorator the world has ever known. 

The character of the testimonials to 
Paine’s celery compound is in marked con- 
trast to those received by any other :¢medy. 
People with ample means of getting the 
most efficient medical assistance employ 
Paine’s celery compound in their families 
and recommend it to others. 


It is a conspicuous fact, ind one that 
should be borne in mind by persons suffer- 
ing from the effects of impure blood or a 
weakened nervous system, that Paine’s cel- 
ery compound, the discovery of Prof Ed- 
ward E. Phelps, M D, LL D, of the Dart- 
mouth medical school, is the one remedy 
for regulating the nerves and purifying the 
blood, that is used by physicians in their 
own families and ordered to their patients. 
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ONE-QUARTER OF A CUSHION TOP 


readers. ] 


[Designed expressly for our 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Letter Circles of our grown-up Tablers 
are forming all the while, and new names 
are always welcome. A circle of mothers 
is now actively at work, and another is 
forming. Nearly enough names have been 
secured for a circle of teachers. A circle 
for any special line of discussion may be 
organized at any time. The applicant must 
send 10c with his or her age, and specify 
what sort of circle is wanted. The an- 
ncuncement that one is started will rally 
others. A cat circle is suggested by Allie 
L. Nay, who writes: “I would like to have 
a letter circle formed of the owners of An- 
gora or other high-bred cats, our object to 
be to exchange useful information about 
them, and to work, so far as we are-able, 
in the same line that members of cat clubs 
do in some of the large cities.’’ 





Sympathy—I have resisted the impulse 
to write scores of times when topics were 
discussed of great interest to me, but can- 
not resist expressing the sympathy my 
husband and self feel for Will Templer in 
his bereavement. He seems like an old 
friend, through our Knowledge of him in 
this dear home paper. We who have silver 
threads in our hair and with the silver 
milestone of our wedding journey almost 
in sight, can keenly feel what desolation of 
soul has come upon him.—[Felice. 





How I pity those of both sexes at our 
Table who sneer at marriage. Among sev- 
eral hundred families whose home life I 
know there are only two who are not hap- 
pily mated. It is the unhappy few who 
voice their sorrows (I do not blame them, 
I pity them) while the majority are bliss- 
fully quiet. Months ago Country Girl won 
my heart by her brave defense of cats. I 
wish I knew her; already I love her. ‘The 
dear God who loveth us he made and loveth 
all.”’—-[Felice. 





The King’s Highway—I often think that 
the talk of the Tablers might be more 
practical and of more value to the general 
reader. A great many ser» ble things have 
been said and topics suggested to interest 
the Tabler’s brain, and to pen thoughts re- 
garding subjects of interest to the whole. 
Some think the young folks are getting 
ahead of the Tablers by writing things of 
interest to others. We ought to set exam- 
ples for the younger instead of they for us. 
Our mission in the world should be to make 
people better and wiser, to help those whom 
we can reach by either speech or pen. For 
when we think of it, time to help others in 
this world of ours is short, so that what 


we do in this way must be done soon, or 
our opportunity will have passed away 
not to return. So if we are King’s Daugh- 
ters we shall try to serve our King in every 
possible way. What the world needs is 
more true service from those who profess 
to follow in his footsteps and walk in the 
King’s highway. How many of the Tablers 
have ever read In His Steps, and how do 
you like the book? Who likes Intra Muros, 
published by D. C. Cook & Co? Let us ex- 
change ideas on various books we read and 
in this way add to the interest of our Talk 
to some of the Tablers.—[Aunt Mollie. 





“Vexation of Spirit’—Speaking of mis- 
guided education, it is indeed lamentable 
to see men and women stunted by a smat- 
tering of learning. The defect seems to be 
in the individual more than in the system. 
When education makes us _ dissatisfied 
with our lot instead of broadening our 
views and enabling us to get all that can 
be got out of it, we have misapplied it. 
What anomalous creatures we are, any- 
way! We prostrate our individuality be- 
fore the great mogul Fashion. We pull 
dewn our houses and build larger ones from 
which we exclude the sunshine with ex- 
pensive draperies. We burden ourselves 








Preserves 


(aut, jellies, pickles or catsup are 
ore easily, more quickly, more 
healthfully "sealed with Refined 
Paraffine Wax than by any other 
method. Dozens of other uses will be 


found © P efined 
Paraffine Wax 


in every household. It is clean, 
tasteless and odorless—air, water 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
it with a list of its many used 
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WHEATLET 


is the prince of good foods— 


It is Made for Health 
NOT FOR LOOKS. 


It is the food that thoughtful minds have 


been waitingfor. It is al? food—compris- 
ing the gluten and 
phogphates of wholef™ 
wheat discarding all 
woody and fibrous 
bran. You can depend 
upon its cleanliness. 






free on request, ex- 
plains and illustrates 
the remarkable food 
properties of Entire 
Wheat properly milled. Send for it. 
If your grocer does not keep Wheattet 
have him order some for you, or send us 
his name and your order—we will see that 
you are supplied. Avoid substitutes. 
The genuine is soldin 2 Ib. packages 
and is made only by the 


Franklin Mills Go., Lockport, N. ¥ 
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OPULAR 
AMPHLETS 


DUCK CULTURE. Stuinciarruily iitustratea, Paper, 


postpaid. 25 cents 


By JAS. J. H. 
CABBAGES. How to Grow Them, Ghessn “X 
practical treatise on cabbage culture, giving full details 
on every point, including keeping and marketing the crop. 
Paper, l2mo. Postpaid, 30 cents 


TS By T. GREINER, 1894. How 
CAPONS FOR PROFI se to make and how to man- 
age them. Plain instructions given bya beginner for a 
beginner. Illustrated. 12mo., paper, postpaid, 30 cents 


Breeding and raising. By L. 8S. 
THE DAIRY CALF. HARDIN. Acarefuland minute 
description of the correct system for raising dairy calves. 
The whole work is characterized by the never failing cur- 
rent of sound common sense. 12mo., paper. Price, post- 
paid, 
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25 cents 
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MAKING By J. H. MONRAD. 
A B C IN CHEESE » Ashort manual for 
farm cheese makers in Cheddar, French cream _ cheese, 
Neufchatel and skim milk cheese. The second edition is 
written especially for the thousands of farmers’ wives, 
and daughters who cannot attend a dairy sehool, but who 
are eagerly wishing to make palatable and nutritious 
cheese for the home table and for the village market. 
8vo., illustrated, paper, postpaid, 0 cents 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52Lafayette Pl.,New York. 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY 


And Home Decoration 


By JOsEeru H. BaTry, taxidermist for the government 
surveys and many colleges and museums in the United 
States. A complete as well asauthentie work on taxidermy 
—givin in detail full directions for collecting and 
mounting animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and general 
objects of natural history. 125 illustrations. Cloth. }2imo. 
Postpaid. 81.50 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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To ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOB 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 





ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 















SOLD 


‘aia GLEAN COBST Mo, Fila hic. 


New, complete, ready to ride. Agents Wanted. Others $17.0 
r 


or time. Sentonapproval. Guaranteed one year. 
Beautiful 
catalog free. 


® Bicycle sun- 

















APS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
telig how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 














with luxuries, which are grievous to be 
porne. We look wistfully at the anxious 
capitalist who is cumbered with the cares 
of many trusts. We covet Croesus’s palace 
and turn-out, but not his years of toil and 
self denial, and Croesus will tell us that in 
that toil and self denial he experienced his 
greatest happiness. "Twas the wisdom of 
a Solomon that discerned that these things 
are vanity and vexation of spirit, that the 
thing we lack—contentment—must come 
from within. It takes the vigor of a Tolstoi 
to prove that labor, genuine, brow-sweat- 
ing labor, is the most ennobling exercise. 
It takes a Diogenes to find content- 
ment in-a tub, and an Alexander the Great 
to recognize the greatness of a Diogenes. 
[Evangeline. 





Some Must Forget—While serving as a 
nurse in a certain city in New York state, 
I] became aware of these facts: There are 
boys that have ambition, nerve and pluck; 
also girls that have the same good quali- 
ties. There are boys that lack those good 
qualities; also girls. But I found a girl 
could not stand the wear and tear day in 
and day out that a boy could. All men may 
not know this fact. I think some must for- 
get, if they do, because they seem to think 
the wife can stand as much hard work as 
they can.—[Silas Q. Croker. 

Bet They’d Kick—Ethel May, I agree with 
you. I have always milked and used to 
feed calves until my brother was large 
encugh to do such work, I have milked 14 
cows at night during haying time. I had 
to do housework, help my mother with bak- 
ing, and I can say I baked cakes when I 
was nine years old, and I am not sorry that 
I did learn to do all kinds of housework. 
I think it is a woman’s place to do house- 
work and not work in the hay field and do 
man’s work. I.wonder how the men would 
like to do all kinds of housework. Bet they 
weuld kick. Now let the women do like- 
wise on outdoor work, and keep their house 
neat and clean.—[Mrs Silas Q. Croker. 





Leave Home?—I have wondered so many 
times, as I read the letters, if every mar- 
ried lady has money to spend as she needs 
without teasing her husband, and then not 
get it always. Saying she wants or needs a 
thing is not sufficient, but she must go with- 
out so long a time before she gets it. I 
think when a woman has worked hard to 
pay for a home, she deserves what she 
needs to wear, and the children also, and 
to spend a few cents for a pleasure trip. I 
am one that doesn’t believe in hoarding up 
to die and leave for someone else. What 
would you do, leave home and work out, or 
go on the same old way, and feel blue? 
[A Well-to-do Farmer’s Wife. 





Slave—I would rather be a young mans 
slave, if he rightly appreciated me, than an 
old man’s darling, who appreciated me for 
keeping his house as “slick as a mouse,” 
and to whom the idea of marrying me never 
wculd have occurred but for my own sug- 
gestion.—[Anim Osity. 





War With Tongues—I often used to say 
I never would have a man, but I did find 
one at last who would have me. But I am 
happy to say I have him modeled over my 
way a little, or I am afraid there would be 
war once in a while with our tongues. I 
don't have any cuspidors to clean, either. 
I would throw one out doors if it came in 
the house and shove the man after it.— 
[G, E. M. } 

The best way to bridle the tongue is to 
keep the mind busy.—[A. Kronik. 

Betsey Prig, I am inclined to think that 
a vegetable diet is the best, but I am afraid 
you will go to the extreme if you are 
allowed to argue on the subject.—{Mrs J, 
W. Johnson. i 

During the year 1898, 8844 applications for 
divorces were filed in 24 of our principal 
cities, of which 6608 were granted. And 
yet they, the matrons and benedicts, croak 
of the unalloyed felicity of marriage!— 
{Evangeline. 

Yes, those business men who received 
their education in 10 weeks’ schooling a 
year in the country—I wonder if they 
didn’t have some high school or college 
training to top off with?—[Princess Car- 
lotte, | 

I never could understand why those 
cookies were called hermits. Like Mary 
Clarke’s in Miss Wilkins’s | story, The 
Jamesons in the Country, I have made a 
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five-quart pail, placed them on the top 
shelf in the pantry, but they never would 
stay hermits.—[Eliza .Bradish. 

I wish to thank Mrs J. W. Wheeler for 
the directions for the Star rug given in the 
issue for March 4. I have made two, one 
consisting of 21 squares, the other 55, 
Everyone thinks they are very pretty rugs. 
It is the prettiest pattern that I ever saw. 
(Mra J. W. J 





Asked and Answered—Mrs S. O. F., for 
jewel embroidery directions see Feb 11 is- 
sue, Page 1909. Make a simple cross or star 
stitch over the dots of muslin, arranging 
colors according to fancy.——Mrs G. L. J., 
we don’t know what ‘nice white soap” 
recipe you refer to that we published a 
year or more ago, so can’t tell you the 
issue.——Who can tell Olive the issue in 
which appeared directions for rug out of 
old ingrain carpet? Constant Reader, we 
are not disposed to give you a preparation 
that will bleach or lighten dark eyebrows. 
Natural ‘‘defects’” are usually made more 
unsightly by tampering with them.——L. L 
Trott, Perry, Me, would exchange or re- 
turn similar favor for Howells’s Minister’s 
Charge. Subscriber, the burning pain in 
the bottom of your feet evidently means 
chilblains. See issue of Feb 4, Page 158. 











Solved the Mystery—One day mamma 
went out to clean the hen house, and on 
removing some nests she espied large bugs, 
which by examination proved to be bed- 
bugs. This tormented her so that she could 


not rest until she found out what it meant. ‘1 


After reading through the paper, she spied 
something about the same thing which she 
was troubled with, Reading the description, 
she found that there was such a thing as 
chicken bedbugs, so that solved the mys- 
tery. We followed the directions given in 
the paper, to banish them, and we haven’t 
seen any since.—[Jennie G. 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know- people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“ Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. Whew 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 
























UArtistic homes cost no more than 
Drdinary homes. The nena 
n the choice of beryl os aw: 
ght choice does not By = 
pense when selections are made from 
our catalogue, a handsome book 
BY MAIL FREE 
containing choice selections from fA 
the works of the best wall paper 
Prices much lower 








ta Wanted to sell wall paper 
frem sample books. Large commissions. 
Write for particulars. 
CHAS. +h N. B. KILLS, 
1281-1288 bert Street, 
ee 

















NEWS OF VICTORY. 

When an excited messen- 
ger comes dashing in with f 
glorious news of victory from \& 
a great field of battle nobody 
wonders at his enthusiasm. 
It is contagious. Every 
man who hears the grand 
tidings is ready 
to swing his hat, 
and cheer and 
pass along the 
splendid story 
to his nearest 
neighbor. When 
a man has been 
through a terri- 
ble battle with 
sickness and at 
last has gained a 
oo victory 

is first impulse 
is to tell the 
good news to 
others. He wants every man and woman 
of his acquaintance to know about the 
splendid remedy that brought him back 
from sickness and discouragement to 
sound and perfect health. 

“Tt had rheumatism for three months,” sa 
Mr. James E. Crampton, of Sharpsburg, Wash- 
ington Co., Md., in a recent letter to R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N.Y. “I couldn’ t walk at all. 
I was in business in Baltiitrore. I tried the — 
doctors I could get but they did me no good. 
took three bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden tedical 
Discovery and it cured me sound. 

‘“‘Icame home to Sharpsburg and there were 
three cases of different diseases. I advised the 
patients to use Dr. Pierce’s medicine, which they 
did, and all were cured. I have sold one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of your medicine by telling 
people how it cured me. 

ou will find enclosed 31 one-cent stamps for 
one of your ‘ Medical Advisers,’ cloth-bound.” 

This grand ‘ oy ” is the most 
perfect formula ever devised for the 
complete and thorough renovation of the 
bl from all unhealthy germs and 
By ani taints of every name and nature. 

ing pure and healthy blood free 
rion bilious poisons it builds up strong 
and active manhood and blooming at- 
tractive womanhood. : 

If out of health, write to Dr. Pierce. 
He will send you good, fatherly, profes- 
sional advice without charge. See his 
address above. 
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$1550 H GRADE BICYCLES 
pedengenee’. _— 
test les for Men, 


No better wheels made. 
Others at $16, $18.60, $15.50, $17.50 & 519.50), all splendid 
value. Buy direct from manufacturers, thus saving 
dealers’ large profits. Write today for special offer. Illus- 
Grated Catalogue Free. GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren 8t.. B-42, Chicago, Ills. 


6000 BICYCLES 


‘OD ELS 
og S $9 to B90 
\ hopworn 3, second - 
wheels, 19 Mio as new $3 to 8 
Gqkew New '99 p models lols Stl to { to $30 


clearing sale 
pray ie wae on approval ent 


@ centin advance. 
BICYCLE! 
perb line of 


A helping us advertise our 


e models. We give one ne Rider rasa in 
each town FREE USE of sneahes wheel to introduce them. Write 
at once for our Special Offer. 

D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 


— reper UMENTS 


IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain biocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is impossible, no 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite is little better. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. for all classes. 
Work delivered everywhere. 
Write for full and free informa- 
tion. THE MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE CoO., - agate St., 
Bridgeport, Conn 
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If you are outof employment, 
($50 or employed at unsatisfactory 

















wages, write us immediately. 
We can give you something to 
$2. that will make you $50 a month without 


any trouble. You can 
work right around 

your own og 
travelif you wish. 


i: New Thing. A Big Money anon 


You will be surprised how 
easily you can make the ! 
above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possi- 


bly you can doittoo. Send nameand vate th 
anyhow.‘ (Please investigate. Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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+ $ 
: Maine C $ 
: 
$ aine Vase. + 
< 
4 These watches are made with 10-carat gold = 
? filled center. The back and the bezel (the rim x 3 
= encircling the crystal) are made from steel recov- ~ 
= ered by the United States Government from the 4 
Battleship MAINE, which was sunk in Havana * 
& Harbor February 15, 1898. The cases are made “ 
a especially for us by the W. F. Doll Mfg. Co., who S 
? purchased from the U.S. Government all _ of the Fa 
steel saved from the wreck of the Maine. ee 
Proof of the genuineness of this statement is oS 
found in the copy of the certificate printed on ¥ 
this page. “ 
“. 
& 
$ : 
% 


2. 
? 


WATCH IN CASE—HALF SIZE. Dewey Movement. 


The watches are fitted with stem wind and stem set special American movement, 
marked Dewey, May ist, 1898. They are open face, and taken altogether, make up one 
of the most attractive watches which we have ever seen. Everyone who has seen them 
has been more than delighted. The steel used in,the manufacture of these watches has 
been chemically treated, giving to the case the rich color of gun metal which is so fash- 
ionable just at present. The movements are in perfect order and are guaranteed finely 
made, durable, and accurate time-keepers. The manufacturers agree that if with fair 
usage, this watch fails to keep good time, they will upon its return to us within one year 
from date of sale, repair or replace it with a new one. 


U.S. NAVY YARD, 


icine a Unique and Practical. 


Whis~ie to certify that the U.-S. Government 
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FULL SIZE. 
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Bear in mind that these watches are not cheaply gotten up. The 
movements are constructed especially for us, and are finely finished, 
durable and accurate. The fortunate possessor of this watch will not 
only be sure of owning a first-class timepiece, but can also rest secure 
in having a practicable_and lasting souvenir, a perpetual reminder 
of the glories achieved by our American Sailors and Soldiers. It would 
be safe to say that within a few years these watches, practicable 
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through their representative at’ the New_York Navy Yardvhas 
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delivered to the W. P. Doll Manufacturing. Compiny,. New-York, 
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the Steel” recovered from the wreck of thé Battleship MAINE 
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3 jx 
+ (about 1200 lbs. 9. being the entire amount of Steel saved. souvenirs as they are, will be worth many times the amount now A 
= ‘ asked for them. They will doubtless be handed down from father to 4 
$ ONG & br0rr son for‘many generations, and the history of the wrecking of the Maine 4 
+ ¢ 4 and how it was remembered by Dewey and other heroes will be told and 
= re-told many times over, and each generation will prize these watches % 
nx commander, U.S. 3 more than the preceding. ms 
+ In Charge General.Delivery of Stores. ee 
Ox ee 
b3 63 
7-7 oe 
3 SBEE HAVE THE : 
$ DEWEY AND SIG HEM. $ 
% Admiral Dewey and Capt. Sigsbee each possesses one of these watches, sent to them direct from the manufacturers, and have written % 
~ most flattering letters of acknowledgment. ee 
+ Captain Sigsbee writes:—“The watch is a beautiful and valu- | Admiral Dewey writes:—“I beg you to accept my hearty 
*e able souvenir of the Maine. Ihave shownit to many people, all of | vhanks for the beautiful watch you so kindly sent me. It reached me & 
*° whom have greatly admired it.” yesterday and is the admiration of all who have seen it.” 
“ = 
7 - 2 
CAN SECURE ONE 
~~ +2 
> HOW YOU CA : £ 
= NUMBER LIMITE Remember the number of watches manu- | the sender’s own) at $1 per year, each such subscriber to & 
+ * factured and sold will necessarily be also receive free ed of our 1899 Year Book and Almanac. @ 
~ limited, as only about 1200 Ibs. of steel were recovered from the | For two more (or 17 altogether) such subscribers, we will send the 
N 4 Maine. Those securing one will be fortunate indeed. watch ina beautiful plush case. “ 
° We will send the Maine and Dewey Watch, charges T h ss . 4 
> FOR $10 prepaid, together with a guarantee for one year, $4 DOWN. an Seve ees ave net the — to pay in full for é 
oy : watch at present, we will send the watch, ¥ 
@ as stated above, for only $10, or we will send the same watchin | charges prepaid, for $4 cash down, with payments of $1 per 
~ beautiful plush case, prepaid for $11. ‘ month until the watch is paid for in full. Those desiring to %. 
*” postpaid, to anyone sending 15 new yearly | avail themselves of this proposition will receive full particulars ¢, 
$ PRESENTED subscriptions to our journal (other than | upon application. . 4 
‘ ADDRESS ORDERS TO ? 

3 

9 
: ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. ? 
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Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 
PATTERNS ONLY {QO CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest d: 
25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents 
Fall directions, quantity of m required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 
Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 


children. Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 


These patterns retail at from 




















7630—Ladies? Shirt Waist 
$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust 





7649—Ladies’ Jacket. 
$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch oust, 


7142—Ladies’ Maternity Jacket. 
84, 38 and 42-inch bust measure, 
















7641—Ladies’ Waist. 
7632—Ladies Six Gored Skirt! 

Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40-inch bust, 

Skirt, 22; 24, 26, 28, 30-inch waist, 
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7652—Childs’ Yokes and Sleeves. 
2, 4, and 6 years. 
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7650—Ladies’ Waist Decorations 
with Fancy Collars. 


One Size, 






7381—Boys’ Dress, 
2 and 4 years, 





| JO5I—Child’s Red-Riding-Hood Cape, 
2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
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7683—Ladies’ Circular Skirt, with or without 
Center Seam. 








7638—Childs’ Guimpe Frock, / 
2, 4 and 6 years, 


6583—Ladies’ Work Apron. 
$2, 84, 86, 88 and 40-inch bust. 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist. 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist, 


7651—Ladies’ F our-Gored Bicycle Skirt, 
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puvery HAY RAKE 


ne Suck " In uality Prime.’ 
.. A ee here —— is “— 
by the jon net the eA bleached by the s 

— its bright green color and all the essential ou 
it turns the hay 
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You can begin rakin, Neon 
than with a sul rake, saves 
py of ss er, does as 
er stubble, manure 
Sth ertrash. Reduces ee cost of harvesting a 
or fen More about the Keystone, Hay 
r in our FREE 3 Write for thi 


KEYSTONE MANFG. CO., 32 RIVER ST., STERLING, ILL 
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No.3 “PRIZE” FEED MILL 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. 
All Iron and Steel. Automatic 
Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
justable Feed Slide. 


Grinds as fine or coarse as 
desired. Will run by any 
wer,one to five horse,sweep, 

steam or wind. Will 
not choke down the aathans 
power. Sold ata low price to 
advertise the fact that we are the earnest manatee 
turers in the world of labor savin achinery. 
offer on this mill aa Ge © illus- 

ican” 


sizes and styl Gutters, Peeks 


Goodhue Gal 8 ipa MilletoF 
power and pumping, Wood Saw: ‘3, Corn 
APPLETON MFG. CO.. 4 Fargo 8t., BATAVIA, ILL, 










fruits, vegetables, berries or grain, 
knows by experience the importance 
of having a large percentage of 


Potash 


in his fertilizers. If the fertilizer is too low 
in Potash the harvest is sure to be small, 
and of inferior quality. 
Our books tell about the proper fertilizers for all crops, 
and we will gladly send them /ree to any farmer. 
GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


Bs SUCCESSFUL farmer who raises 





LANSING WHEELBARROW CO. 

88Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
Send for catalogue of machine for 
fastening pickets or wire stays of 
any kin 





to any old fence or building new fence. 





A 
ou bought the wro d. If your wire fence 
Tooke tke - LJ pet. * you didn’ A buy The Page, 


ave give 
PAGE Wor EN W TRE FENG E “CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








THE STRONGEST FENEE MADE! 
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bo You THAT KIND? 
BULL-STRONC AND CHICKEN-TICHT. 
It don’t cost any more than the weaker.ones. We 
sell it to the farmer at wholesale and save him 
the Dealer’s |b yp ~, & a at item to you. 
Write us a postal card for e. 
COILED SPRING FENCE GO. 
Box 10, Winchester, Indiana, U. S. A. 











Goins to 
s Bulld Fence? 


If you are, it will pay 
you to look inte the 
merits of the 


¢ LAMB FENCE 


e—— you buy, It is 
ood in every particu. 

fa rand right in price. 

LAMB WIRE FENCE CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 





FIELD AND 


CABLED foc Pence 


With or without lower cable barbed. Cabled Poultry, 
sanee and | Rebbe F ense, Steel Web Picket Fence 
lawns and cemeteries, Steel Gates and Posts. 


DE KALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DE KALB, ILL 











The Drilled Well 


Is beyond a doubt the Pure Well. 
A never-failing stratum can be quickly and 
easily found with the 
STAR MEHIN 
IN 
and much worthless, barren, arid 
round can be made valuable there- 
: y-. Illustrated catalogue FREE. 
STAR DEILLING MACHINE CO., Akron, Ohio. 
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You want the BEST and SIMPLEST 
Fence Machine. 


WE HAVE THEM AND 
WILL PROVE IT BY A TRIAL. 
$10 0° $15 DELIVERED. 
GS tyty an We 
FARM and YARD GATES, W 
and Ratchets, and roars Supplies 
at low cost. FREE CIRCUL 
Hiureka Fence Co. 
Box G, RICHMOND, IND 
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| CHAS. A.GRAY) 
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| School Lawns, 
g wood Picket Fence—Lasts beng a O 
with our ornamental steel posts. Catalogue, circulars, e 


% HARTMAN MFG. CO. Box 50, Ellwood City, Pa. or R. 10, 309 \teeadwag N:Y. City. 


vA Rar e Combination OF AND UTILITY. 


h Combines in a high degree the qualitie ofa first-class fence,and 
beautifies the lawn and surroundings, thereby enhancing the value of 
the property. Takesup little space, harbor’ no weeds and is stro and 
durable. lt greatly adds to the attractiveness of Public Grounds, ks, 
Church Enclosures, Cemetery Lots. etc. Chea 


aper ‘than a 
an best and is best 
» FREE, Address 


HENCH & DROMGOLD’S 

- FORCE FEED LIZER 
Positively the 
mentest, lightest, 
and stron grain 
drill on the market. 
Many pointe of su- 
periority; itis 
pages from the cen- 


uantityof grain 
and ertilizer can be 


withow the use of 
: gear wheels. Fully 
cA A , ry , 1s 
tive) urate nquantity. Give ones trial an 
tively accuras A ents wanted *Girculars free. Address ” 
HENCH & OMGOLD., Mfr’s, York, Pa. 




















No. 214—Three-spri oapting Extension! 
riage. Price, Cutant'ode with lamps, Send, oo 
tains, storm apron and or shafts, $65; usual 
retail price, $95. 





have been acc: 
way but Jess on ene trial will convince 
of its advan 





UY AT WHOLESALE 


and save allintermediate profits and expenses. Traveling men’s 
expenses, agents’ and — commissions, 
losses on bad accounts, e 


We have no Agents. 


stom ‘to dealing’ this 


We are not bea No, 100—Double Bogsy 
om make every article Harness. Price, full nicke 


170 of vehicles and 65 17; es good as 
styles of Poy to select fro’ be ay HY 
matter where you live, we can reach you. 


We ship our goods 


m. NO retails for $25. 


for examination 


and guarantee and warrant everything. Send for our large Illustrated Catalogue—FREE. 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co. “sccrccery.'’ Elkhart, Indiana. 












he most syle carriage. 
rg every state. Hig 
Writeto-day. Oatalogue Free. 






Direct from eon B at Wholesale Prices vos 2%, Me. 
tees tee two — ae at Ly a new nserritd Illustrated 260 AY eee 
age Catalogue showing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart to&/ Ww > 
¥ fi Prices in ‘ Tan OTS i nis 
hest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Expositi 
LLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 217 East Court nnaty Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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r cent. saved. 


lain figures. Testimonials om Po 
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wane, ow ACRICULTURAL DRAIN 


man of experience knows that 


M a ke a n Ea rly Season 2 aoe Tine : tile drained may be worked weeks 






Spey 
sre v8 


advance eiee a whi 


Sa teen hen) 


We make all kinds s = and 


Siete ate rite on! for wink 
TR a Albany, N.Y. 













$2.75 o. Oren ph mm iw. 
THIS RARMESS tJ ined 
is the amount 1] 
saved by buying 
direct from us. 
First-class make. 


ria le ia 
CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & MFG. CO; 
269-271 S. Desplaines St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bpecial References The Chicago Nationa: Bank. 





of the merits 
of our 


Do You Want 









Cultivator 


Well we have hundreds of letters just as 
good as this: 
Gentlemen: The Cultivator came to hand a 
few days ago and I am delighted with it. 
Rev. H. T. Cunninenam, Carrollton, Miss. 
Send $1.25 for sample delivered. Agents wanted, 
ULRICH MFG, CO., 47 River St., Rock Falls, Lil. 











IRON PIPE #5 


ONE iInCcH BIAcCHK 


WROUCHT IRON PIPE 


For Steam, Gas and Water. Good as new. 
Tested, Re-painted, Re-threaded and couplings 
furnished. Ranging in lengths to 2 feet. 
Two cHENT Per Foot. 
Write for free catalogue of merchandise for 
HOME, FARM and FIELD---trom 
Sheriffs’ ani Freceivers’ sales. 
Footing. 5 ag my ey Hardware, Clothing, 
Bo, do de, ot EE a ee ee 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. ¥: $i) & Iron 8ts. 


'SONILLI4 


